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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged —Cowrenr. 








IN my papers no man could look for censures of his enemies or praises of 
himself; and they only were expected to peruse them, whose passions left them 
leisure for abstracted truth, and whom virtue could please by its naked dignity. 

Dr, JoHNSON. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
PEACE ON FORT ERIE. 
‘ 


Or all the events that haye been achieved under the flag of 
the United States, none is characterized by more fortitude, intre- 
pidity and military skill, er will appear with higher lustre in the 
page of history, than the defence of fort Erie by the army of the 
Niagara. Of that memorable scene of suffering and exploit, no 
account, we think, has yet been communicated to the public so 
circumstantial and interesting as that which is contained in the 
following article. The writer, who held himself a conspicuous 
station, and performed a distinguished part on the occasion, re- 
lates, in a plain and unaffected style, what fell under his own no- 
tice. The paper, therefore, is not only an authentic, but an ori- 
ginal document, and may be safely referred to by the future his- 
torian as correct authority. The only source of our regret in 
relation to it is, that it but simply mentions, and that incidentally, 
the name of general Ripley, whose conduct, as an officer, during 
the siege of fort Erie, we believe to have been signally merito- 
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rious and efficient. The force of the evidence which impels us 
to this belief is to us irresistible. 

As general Ripley received in the sortie a most dangerous 
wound, the effects of which he will cease to feel, only when he shalk 
have ceased to live, we hold it but justice that he should also re- 
ceive, in recompense of his valour, his services and his sufferings, 
at least as much of the “ bubble reputation” as may be rightfully 
his due. Such a recompense we have no doubt he will receive 
from impartial history. 

In what we have here said we are far from insinuating even 
a suspicion that our much-esteemed correspondent intended, by 
the silence to which we have alluded, to throw a shade over the 
services or fame of general Ripley. We are confident that he 
is incapable of disingenuous.conduct. The utmost we would 
charge him with is a literary omission—not an offence against mo- 
rality or honour. Indeed, although we will not say that his paper 
would have been rendered thereby more valuable as a military 
document, we would, notwithstanding, ourselves have derived a 
higher degree of gratification from it, had it dwelt somewhat more 
fully on the names and achievements of several individuals, par- 
ticularly of the engineers and officers of artillery, and of those 
who unfortunately fell in the conflict. But as his object is his- 
tory,not biography, we are compelled to acknowledge, even in 
despite of our feelings, that he has chosen the more proper and 
legitimate course. C. 


New York, November 15, 1815. 
DeaR Sir, 

Your letter of the 4th instant, requesting me “ to furnish 
you with such particulars of the siege and defence of fort Erie as 
came under my observation,” has been received. I assure you 
nothing could give me greater pleasure than to see that memora- 
ble scene of military achievement properly noticed; and as the 
peace now furnishes the historian an opportunity for that purpose, 
I shall most cheerfully communicate any information in my pow- 
er that can facilitate his labours. I have thought this object the 
more desirable as no detailed account of the siege has. as yet made 
its appearance; and the public, with nothing before them but the 
official accounts of a few leading circumstances, and perhaps some 
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shreds of miscellaneous infermation from other quarters, have 
been very unlikely to form correct ideas of it. An instance of 
this may be found in the prevailing impression as to the size and 
structure of the works besieged; of which—although circumstan- 
ces of no small importance in estimating the defence—very little 
appears tobe correctly known. With respect to the size, for ex- 
ample, it is generally supposed to have been quite small, as the 
original fort Erie was known to be so, and very few are aware that 
the name used in the reports of our generals was intended to ap- 
ply to any other work. This circumstance, I am inclined to think, 
has had a very considerable negative influence on the public 
opinion of our siege, and I am more particular to notice it on that 
account, that I may have an opportunity of correcting the error. 
With this view therefore I observe, that the fort Erie which was 
besieged and defended was in reality not a fort, but a camp; unpro» 
tected by any peculiarity of situation, and at the time of its in- 
vestment, equally so by any effective artificial means. The 
small unfinished fort Erie, it is true, gave it a shadow of defence 
on one side; but with only three guns mounted in any direction it 
was indeed only a shadow. In the course of the siege, however, 
other more efficient defences were added to it, breastworks and 
traverses were thrown up and batteries erected, and these works, 
instead of baing beaten down or even retarded in their progress by 
the fire of the besiegers, grew into strength and importance in the 
very face of their cannon—a fact, I believe, unprecedented in the 
history of any war. 

Not to trouble you however with any further explanations on 
this subject, I shall now revert to the condition of the work, as it 
fell into our hands, and point out in detail the improvements made 
by us, and the state of our defences at different periods of the 
siege. 

Fort Erie, preperly so called, was originally designed for a 
mere trading post: it was situated about a hundred yards from the 
lake shore, and laid out with the smallest dimensions that would 
admit of being regularly fortified. Its form was quadrangular, 
nearly square, with four bastions; only two of them, however, 
forming the southeast or water front, had been wrought upon to. 
any extent, at the time the garrison capitulated to general Brown. 
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These were secured on the land side by a line of pickets extend- 
ing from gorge to gorge, and to render them more defensible 
their contiguous faces were prolonged on the line of defence so 
as to leave a curtain of no more than forty feet, and these conti- 
nuations raised and completed into two large block-houses. The 
gateway of the fort was in the intermediate curtain, covered by a 
sort of ravelin of earth. 

After the capture of this work, while general Brown was 
operating down the streight, lieutenant M‘Donough, who had 
been left in command, was zealously engaged in improving its 
means of defence: so that the army on its return to the place af- 
ter the battle of the Falls, found the bastions above named con- 
siderably raised; their ditches deepened; the line of pickets by 
which their gorges had been secured partly removed; and a breast- 
work of earth commenced for the more effectual accomplishment 
of that object. 

It was on the 27th of July that general Ripley, at that time 
the commanding general, took up this position; his right flank 
being supported by the fort, and his left resting on a hillock seven 
hundred yards distant, upon which a battery (Towson’s) was im- 
mediately commenced for its protection. On the 3lst, however, 
while this battery was yet unfinished, and the fort itself in a very 
inefficient state of defence, general Drummond appeared before 
us with an army of four thousand five hundred men, and, though 
we had not half that number to make resistance, he cautiously 
opened trenches opposite to our right flank, and commenced the 
formalities of a regular siege. Inspired by this compliment to 
their courage and discipline in the field, (for indeed we could con- 
strue it in no other light) and determined not to be outdone in any 
mode of warfare, our men seized their spades, instead of their 
muskets, and prepared with alacrity for the expected assault. 
Large working parties were accordingly distributed along our 
front and flanks to throw up the necessary breastworks and tra- 
verses; others were disposed on the two unwrought bastions of 
the fort; and Towson’s battery, upon which two day’s works had 
already been expended, was so far completed in three more, that 
three guns were placed upon it upwards of twenty feet above the 
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level of the circumjacent country: two more were added to these 
soon afterwards—other batteries were also commenced in the va- 
rious exposed parts of our line, and completed by the exertions 
of particular corps. Such, for example, were Biddle’s and Fon- 
tain’s in front, between the fort and Towson’s; the former of three 
guns and the latter of two; such also was the Douglass battery of 
two guns on our right flank, between the fort andthe water. On 
the 2nd of August, while we were yet in the midst of these la- 
bours, the first gun of the siege was fired by us; and on the same 
day the cannonade was partially commenced on the part of the ene- 
my. They did not open a regular battery upon us, however, till 
about the 7th, on which day alli our colours being displayed, and 
“ Yankee Doodle” struck up by the drums, their fire was prompt- 
ly returned amidst the loud and animated cheers of our whole 
line. From this date till the 15th the firing was continued on both 
sides with very little intermission day or night. It was not attend- 
ed, however, with any very serious loss on our part, and far from 
retarding the progress of our works seemed rather to accelerate 
it. On the 14th we stood as follows:—our line in front and on the 
left, including Towson’s and the other batteries nearly completed, 
and secured by abbatis in the most exposed parts; on the right, 
however, we were less secure, the space between the Douglass 
battery and the fort being little more than half closed up, except 
by a slight abbatis; no abbatis in front, and the fort itself yet ina 
very feeble state of resistance; added to this, there was a wide 
opening between the Douglass battery and the water. 

On the evening of the 14th, general Gaines (who had taken 
the command a few days before) having observed some signs of 
an approaching visit from the enemy, put his force in the best 
situation for giving them a proper reception. The particulars of 
this affair are pretty generally known, and have doubtless flowed 
to you through a great many channels already; it will be necessa- 
ry, however, for me to notice it, in order to connect the parts of 
this detail; and as it was a most brilliant achievement, I shall en- 
deavour to do so with some minuteness. 

Agreeably to the order of the British general, a copy of 
which will be found accompanying general Gaines’ official let- 
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ter,* the attack was organized into three columns. The first con- 
sisting of detachments to the amount of thirteen hundred men, was 


* Lieutenant-general Drummond’s arrangement and order for attack. 
[ Secret. } Head- Quarters, camp before fort Erie, 
14th August, 1814. 
ARRANGEMENT. 

Right column—tieutenant-colonel Fischer, king’s regiment. 

(Volunteers) De Watteville’s. 

Light companies, 89th and 100th regiments. 

Detachments royal artillery—1 officer, 12 men, and a recketeer, with a cou- 
ple of 12-pound rockets. 

Captain Eustace’s picket of cavalry—captain Powell, deputy-assistant quar- 
ter-master-general, will conduct this column, which is to attack the left 
of the enemy’s position. Major Court. 

Centre column—lieutenant-colonel Drummond 

Flank companies, 41st regiment. 

Do. do. 104th do. 

Royal marines 50. 

Seamen 90. 

Detachments of royal artillery, 1 subaltern, and 12 men—captain Barney, 
89th regiment, will guide this column, which is to attack the fort. 

Left column—colonel Scott, 103d regiment. 

Captain Elliott, deputy quarter-master-general, will conduct this column, 
which will attack the right of the enemy’s position towards the lake, 
and endeavour to penetrate by the openings betwixt the forts and en- 
trenchments, using the short ladders at the same time, to pass the en- 
trenchment, which is reported to be defended only by the enemy’s 9th 
regiment, 250 strong. 

The infantry pickets on Buck’s road will be pushed on with the Indians, 
and attack the enemy’s picket onthat road. Liewtenant-colonel Nicholl, 
quarter-master-general of militia, will conduct this column. The rest of 
the troops, viz. 

ist battalion royals. 

Remainder of De Watteville’s regiment, Glengary light infantry and incor- 
porated militia will remain in reserve, under lieutenant-colonel Tucker, 
are to be posted on the ground at present occupied by our pickets and 


covering parties. 
Squadron of the 19th light dragoons, in the ravine, in the rear of the battery, 
nearest to the advance, ready to receive charge of prisoners and conduct 


them to the rear. 
The lieutenant-general will station himself at or near the battery, where 
reports are to be made to him. Lieutenant-colonel Fischer, commanding 
the right column, will follow the instruction which he has received: copies 
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placed under the command of lieutenant-colonel Fischer, of the 
king’s regiment. Seven hundred picked men under lieutenant- 
colonel Drummond, of the 104th, composec the second or centre 
column. And the 103d regiment, amounting to upwards of eight 
hundred, with its own colonel (Scott) at the head of it, constituted 
the third. The points against which these columns were to move 
were respectively the left flank; the fort; and the line between 
the fort and the lake; and the time fixed for the enterprise was an 
early hour of the following morning (the 15th.) Accordingly, 
about an hour and a half before day the approach of an enemy 
was discovered on the road west of Towson’s battery, and imme- 
diately after the lines on that quarter were furiously assaulted by 
the enemy’s first or right column. The infantry of our left con- 








sisted at the time, of the 21st regiment, under the command of 
major Wood, of the engineers; who instantly drew up his line in 
the space between the battery and the water, and received the 
charge in a style suited to its impetuosity. Checked by a sea- 
sonable volley from this corps and a shower of grape from Tow- 
son’s artillery, the enemy sustained the conflict but a few mi- 
nutes, and fell back to consolidate his ranks for a second attempt. 
This however proved equally unsuccessful; and though it was 
followed up by a succession of desperate charges, our column 
continued firm until the enemy was no longer in a condition to 
give battle. 

By this time the columns of lieutenant-colonel Drummond 
and colonel Scott, which had been kept back till that of lieutenant- 
colonel Fischer should have commenced the action, were brought 
forward on our right flank, and the battle was beginning to grow 


of which are communicated to colonel Scott and lieutenant-colonel Drum- 
mond, for their guidance. 

The leutenant-general most stronglv recommends a free use of the bay- 
enet. 

The enemy’s force does not exceed fifteen hundred fit for duty, and 
those are represented as much dispirited. 

The ground on which the columns of attack are to be formed, will be 
pointed out; and orders for their advance will be given by the lieutenant- 
general commanding. 

J. HARVEY, D. A, G. 

Parole—“ Steel.” Countersizn—“ Twenty.” 
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considerably warm in that quarter. The object of the British 
commander in reserving these columns, was undoubtedly to avail 
himself of the diversion which he sufifosed would be effected by 
the attack of lieutenant-colonel Fischer, and to render this manceu- 
vre the more effectual, he caused a feint of militia and Indians to 
debouche from the wood upon our centre, at the same time that his 
centre and left columns advanced upon our right. 

The firing had, in some measure, subsided on the left, when 
the approach of these columns was announced by the fire of our 
picket-guard in a ravine, at a small distance from our right—and 
in less than a minute afterwards the direction of the two was plain- 
ly distinguishable, by the voices of their officers—one of them 
appearing to move from the ravine towards the fort, and the 
other rapidly approaching its point of attack by the margin of the 
lake. It has already been observed, that this flank was in a very 
inefficient state of defence, and as this circumstance was doubtless 
known to the enemy, it became doubly necessary to make timely 
resistance. Accordingly, the first of the two was promptly met 
by the fire from the salient bastion of the fort, and the other by 
that of the Douglass battery, and the musketry on its rigbt and 
left; that on its right consisting of Boughton’s and Harding’s vo- 
lunteers, and that on its left of the 9th regiment—altogether 
making perhaps one hundred and sixty or one hundred and seven- 
tymen. The night was excessively dark; but as near as we could 
judge through the obscurity the last column did not continue long 
advancing—it seemed to hesitate at fifty or sixty yards distance— 
remained stationary for a minute and then began to recoil. At 
this critical moment loud and repeated calls from the salient bas- 
tion of the fort to “ cease firing’’ caused a momentary suspension 
of operations along the line below—but the threats and confusion 
with which they were mingled immediately undeceived those to 
whom they were directed as to the party from which they came, 
and conveyed the unwelcome intelligence that the enemy had been 
successful at that point. The deception, though it lasted but for 
a moment, was sufficient to enable the column that had been re- 
pulsed, to recover itself—-which it did, and returned a second 
time to the charge. The enemy’s threats were 2ow no longer 
hearé—the action was renewed with more violence than ever, and 
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though the defenders were exposed to the fire of their own guns, 
which had been turned upon them along with the enemy’s mus- 
ketry from the captured bastion, the assailing column was again 
driven back. Its leader, colonel Scott, was killed, and nearly all 
his party cut to pieces before it had approached near enough to 
place its ladders, or avail itself of the open places in our line. 
Such was the result of the attack at this point. In the meantime 
day had broken, and the enemy, notwithstanding several at- 
tempts to dislodge him, was still in possession of the contested 
bastion. He had not been able, however, to derive any advan- 
tage from that circumstance, and still less was he in a condition to 
do so now, as Drummond himself had fallen and nearly all his 
party was killed or wounded. The passage from the bastion into 
the body of the fort was ina great measure closed by the position 
of one of the block-houses, mentioned in the former part of this 
letter; this, though in a ruinous condition at the time, had been 
eccupied the evening before by lieutenant-colonel Trimble, with 
a detachment of the 19th infantry, whose well-directed fire, at the 
same time that it galled the enemy severely in the bastion, had 
completely defeated every attempt he made to penetrate farther. 
A destructive fire also had been maintained upon him by a detach- 
ment of riflemen under captain Birdsall, who had posted himself 
advantageously for that purpose in the ravelin without the fort. 

The column of colonel Scott being now routed, the guns of 
the Douglass battery were so directed as to cut off all communi- 
cation between the contested bastion and the enemy’s reserve— 
and a party of desperate fellows were about to rush in and finish 
the work, when a spark being communicated by some means to 
an ammunition chest under the platform, the bastion, with those 
who occupied it, were blown into the air together. 

This explosion has been assigned by the British general as 
the cause of the ill success of his enterprise; but, in my opinion, 
the result was rather favourable to him than otherwise. The force 
in the bastion was to all intents and purposes defeated before it 
took place; the explosion could, therefore, give us no advantage 
over that: while, on the other hand, it caused the precipitate re- 
treat of his reserve, which we should have intercepted in a few 
minutes more, and in ali probability made prisoners. 
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The losses of the respective armies* on this occasion, (of which 
you will find very accurate statements accompanying general 
Gaines’ official letters) brought them on a footing, so nearly 


* Report of the killed, wounded and prisoners, taken at the Battle of Erie, 
U. C. August 15, 1814. 


_ Killed, feft on the field, 222—wounded, left on the field, 174—prisoners, 

186. Grand total, 582. 

Two hundred supposed to be killed on the left flank, near Snake Hill, 
(in the water) and permitted to float down the Niagara. The number on 
the right flank, near the woods, could not be ascertained. 

Given at the inspector-general’s office, Fort Erie, U.C. 

NATHL. N. HALL, Assist. Ins. Generat. 
Brig. Gen. E. P. Gaines, &c. 


Report of the killed, wounded, dnd missing of the left division of the United 
States’ army, commanded by brigadier-veneral Gaines, in the action of the 
15th August, 1814, at Fort Erie, U. C. 

Adjutant-general’s Office, Fort Erie, Aug. 17, 1814. 
Corps of Bombardiers—Killed, 1 private. 
Artillery—Killed, 1 captain, 1 subaltern, 2 privates—wounded severely, 
i lieutenant, 3 privates; slightly, 6 privates—missing, 1 lieutenant, 5 privates 
lst Brigade—9th Regt. slightly wounded, 1 private. 
11th Regt. killed, 3 privates—wounded dangerously, 1 sergeant, 1 pri- 
vate: severely, 4 privates; sliglitly, 4 privates—missing, 1 private. 
19th Regt. killed, 5 privates—wounded dangerously, 1 subaltern; se 
verely, 1 sergeant, 4 privates; slightly, 1 corporal, 8 privates.* 

22d Regt. killed, 2 privates—wounded severely, 5 privates. 

2d Brigade—21st Regt. killed, 2 privates—wounded severely, 1 subail- 
tern, 3 privates; slightly, 3 privates—missing, 3 privates. 

23d Regt. wounded severely, 2 subalterns, 1 private; slightly, 3 pri- 
vates—missing, 2 privates. 

lst and 4th Rifle Corps—wounded severely, 1 captain, 1 private—miss* 
ing, 1 private. 

Grand Total—1 captain, 1 subaltern, 15 privates, killed. 

1 subaltern, 1 sergeant, 1 private, dangerously wounded. 

1 captain, 4 subalterns, 1 sergeant, 21 privates, severely wounded: 

1 corporal, 25 privates, slightly wounded. 

1 lieutenant, 10 privates, missing. 


NAMES OF OFFICERS. 


Artillery—Captain Williams and lieutenant M’Donough killed, defend 
ing the bastion. 








* This regiment was stationed in the fort. 
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equal, that the enemy was obliged, for the present, to suspend his 














eperations, and wait quietly the arrival of re-enforeements. This 
interval was diligently improved by us in restoring the ruined bas- 


Lieutenant Watmough wounded severely, defending the bastion. 

Lieutenant Fountaine missing, thrown from the bastion. 

Infaniry—19th Regt. ensign Cisna wounded dangerously, in defence of 
the fort. 

19th Regt. lieytenant Bushnell, do. severely. 

23d Regt. lieutenant Brown, do. do. 

Do. lieutenant Belknap, do. in defending the picquct guard which he 
commanded. 

Ath Rifle regt. captain Birdsall, accidentally wounded, whilst defending 
the fort, by one of his own soldiers. 


Report of the killed and wounded of the left division of the United States’ ay- 
my, commanded ly brigadier-general Gaines, during the cannonade and 
bombardment, commencing at sun-rise on the morning of the 13th inst. and 
continuing without intermission till 8 o’clock, P. M. re-commenced on the 
14th at day-light with increased warmth, and ending one hour before the 
commencement of the action at Erie on the morning of the 15th. 

Adjutant-General’s Office, Fort Erie, Aug. 15, 1814. 
Corps of Artillery—Wounded severely, 2 privates; slightly, 1 captain, 
2 subalterns, 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 3 privates. : 
llth Regt. Wounded severely, 2 sergeants, 2 privates; slightly, 
privates. 
19th Regt. wounded severely, 1 subaltern. 
21st Regt. killed, 4 privates—wounded severely, 3 privates; slightly, 2 
privates. 

22d Regt. killed, 1 sergeant—wounded severely, 2 corporals, 2 pri- 
yates; slightly, 3 privates. 

23d Regt. killed, 1 private; wounded severely, 1 private. 

Rifle Regiments, 1st and 4th.—killed, 1 corporal, 2 privates; wounded 
severely, 3 privates; slightly, 1 private. 

Grand Totai—1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 7 privates, killed. 

1 subaltern, 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, 14 privates, severely wounded. 

1 captain, 2 subalterns, 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 12 privates, slightly 
wounded. 

OFFICERS WOUNDED. 

Artillery—Captain Biddle, lieutenant Zantzinger, adjutant-liev tenant 
Watmough. 

Infantry—lieutenant Patterson, 19th regiment. 

Killed, George Carryl, 25th infantry, orderly to general Gaines. 
ROGER JONES, Assistant dj. Genera’ 
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tion; which being soon done, we resumed the completion of oui 
lines, and the unfinished bastions, as before. Four days after the 
action, the enemy, having had an accession of two full regiments, 
opened their second battery, and re-commenced the cannonade 
more vigorously than ever. 


BRITISH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 


Return of killed, wounded and missing of the right division, in the assault of 
Fort Erie, on the 15th August, 1814: 

Killed—1 colonel, 1 licutenant-colonel, 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 ser- 
geant, 1 drummer, 51 rank and file. 

Wounded—1 major, 9 captains, 11 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 1 master, 20 
sergeants, 5 drummers, 262 rank and file. 

Missing—2 captains, 3 licutenants, 2 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 midship- 
man, 41 sergeants, $ drummers, 186 rank and file. 

Total—1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-coloncl, 1 major, 12 captains, 15 heute- 
nants, 4 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 master, 1 midshipman, 62 sergeants, 7 drum- 
mers, 799 rank and file. 

Oficers killed—1Ast ar royal Scotts, captain Torrens; 8th or King’s re- 
giment, lieutenant Noel; 105d regiment, colonel Scott; 104th regiment, lieu- 
tenant-colonel Drummond, 

Officers wounded—royal navy, captain Dobbs and licutenant Stevenson 
slightly; Mr. Harris, master, severely. 

Ist or royal Scots, captain Rowan, severely; lieutenant Vaughan slightly 

8th or King’s, lieutenant Young, slightly. 

41st regiment, flank companies, captains Glew and Builock, severely; 
Lieutenant Hailes, slightly; ensign Townsend, severely. 

89th regiment, captain Barney, acting assistant engineer, severely. 

100th regiment, licutenant Murray, wounded and prisoner; volunteer 
Fraser, scverely. 

103d regiment, major Smelt and captain Gardner, severely; captain 
Colclough and leutenant Charlton, severely and prisoner; licutenant Fallon, 
severely; Heutenant Cappage, jun. dangerously; lieutenant Meagher, shght- 
iy; lieutenant Burrows, Hazan, and ensign Nash, severely. 

104th flank companies, captain Leonard and lieutenant M’Laughlan, 
severely. 

Officers missing —general staff, captain Elliott, deputy assistant-quarter. 
master-general. | 

Koyal navy, Mr. Hyde, midshipman. 

4st flank company, lieutenant Gardner and ensign Hail. 

103d regiment, captain Irwin; lieutenant Kaye; ensign Huoy; lieutenant 
and adjutant Pettet. 

EDWARD BAYNES, Adj. Gen. N. .2 
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This I consider the commencement of a period by far the 
most trying of any during the siege. Our men, daily subjected 
to the most laborious fatigue-duties, were often called out during 
the night to perform those services which the fire of the enemy 
would not permit them to do during the course of the day; while, 
even with this precaution, we had the mortification to see them 
continually falling around us. 1 do not know what may have been 
the average of our daily losses about this time, but among the 
working parties, particularly those in the face of the enemy, I 
know it to have been very severe.* But this was not all—The 
frequent alarms, and constant expectation of another attack, ren- 
dered it necessary to put at least one third of our men under 
arms every night, while the remaining two-thirds lay down with 
their accoutrements on, their boxes stored with ammunition, their 
muskets in their hands, and their bayonets fixed. 

The effect of these precautions was often witnessed in cases 
of alarm, and I venture to say, from my own experience on such 
occasions, that at no time during the continuance of this state, 
could an enemy have approached within three hundred and fifty 


yards, before the parapet would have been completely lined, and 
the men ready to fire. 


I think it proper here to mention an additional precaution, 
designed to be used in case of a charge. At twilight, every 
evening, a great number of pikes, constructed of the British bayo- 
nets which were taken on the 15th, were laid at two feet distance 
from each other, along the whole extent of our line. These being 
of a length equal to the thickness of the parapet, would have been 
used with great effect in the event of an escalade. 

This mode of life continued for about thirty days, with very 
little variation, except what was sometimes occasioned by the 
skirmishes of our picquets and corps of observation. In the course 
of this time the army had the misfortune to lose the services of 
its amiable commander, general Gaines, who was wounded by a 


shell in the early part of September, in consequence of which ge- 


* I have before me a letter, on this subject, from the engineer who had 
the superintendance of the new bastions, (captain Douglass) in which he 
states his loss at that point to have been from 1 in 16 to 1 in 10 for several 
days. 
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neral Brown, though still labouring under the wounds he had re- 
ceived at the Falls, hastened to the spot, and resumed the com- 
mand of his division. 

At length, about the middle of September, our lines were 
entirely completed, the new bastions nearly so, and four guns ac- 
tually placed in the one nearest the enemy. The brigade of ge- 
neral Porter, having been strengthened about the same time by a 
considerable re-enforcement of New York volunteers, we began 
to entertain some hopes of relieving ourselves from the confine- 
ment to which we had been so long subjected; and some measure 
appeared to be in agitation at head-quarters for the accomplish- 
ment of that object. Accordingly, on the 17th, orders were dis- 
tributed to the different corps to supply themselves with ammu- 
nition, and be in readiness to march. 

The order was eagerly obeyed, and at two o’clock P.M. of 
the same day, the army being fermed into two columns, under 
gencrals Porter and Miller, filed out of camp by the left, and ad- 
vanced upon the enemy. The column of gencral Porter made a 
considerable detour through the woods, in order to gain the ene- 
my’s extreme right; while that of general Miller passed along 
the skirts of the wood, and concealed itself in the ravine mention- 
ed above. While this was taking place, a heavy fall of rain came 
on, Which continued the remainder of the day; it had no effect 
however upon our operations; the column of general Porter ap- 
proached its destination with such secrecy and address that he was 
not discovered by the enemy till he rose upon them within pistol- 
shot of their lines. As soon as the firing announced this event to 
general Miller, he left the ravine in which he lay concealed, and 
charged upon the enemy’s third battery, which being carried, their 
whole line, as far as their second battery inclusive, was in a few 
minutes completely in our possession. 

The object of the enterprise being thus accomplished, the 
army retreated again within its lines. I have touched very lightly 
on the particulars of this achievement, as.every circumstance re- 
lating to it has been happily described in the official letters of ge- 
nerals Brown and Porter; and 1 should not be able to add a single 


ttem to your stock of facts by so doing. Referring you to them, 
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therefore,* I shall barely observe, that within half an hour after 
the commencement of the action, the enemy had Jost more than a 
thousand of his number, and nearly all his artillery and military 


* Copy of a letter from major-general Brown to the secretary of war, dated 
Head-quarters, Camp, Fort Erie, September 29th, 1814. 

Sirn—In my letter of the 18th inst. I briefly informed you of the fortu- 
nate issue of the sortie which took place the day preceding. But it is due to 
the gallant officers and men, to whose bravery we are indebted for our sus- 
cess on this occasion, that I should give you a more circumstantial and de- 
tailed account of this affair. 

The enemy’s camp I had ascertained to be situated in a field surrounded 
by woods, nearly two miles distant from their batteries and intrenchments, 
the object of which was to keep the parts of the force which was not upon 
duty, out of the range of our fire from Fort Erie and Black Rock. Their in- 
fantry was formed into three brigades, estimated at twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred men each. One of these brigades, with a detail from their artillery, 
was stationed at their works, (these being about five hundred yards distant 
from old Fort Erie and the right of our line.) We had already suffered 
much from the fire of two of their batteries, and were aware that athird was 
about to open upon us. Under these circumstances I resolved to storm the 
batteries, destroy the cannon, and roughly handle the brigade upon duty be- 
fore thuse in reserve coud be brought into action. 

On the morning of the 17th the infantry and riflemen, regulars and mi- 
litia, were ordered to be paraded, and put in readiness to march precisely at 
twelve o’clock. General Porter with the volunteers, colonel Gibson with the 
riflemen, and major Brooks with the 25d and Ist infantry, and a few dra- 
goons acting as infantry, were ordered to move from the extreme left of our 
position upon the enemy’s right, by a passage opened through the woods for 


the occasion. General Miller was directed to station his command in the 


ravine which lies between Fort Erie and the enemy’s batteries, by passing 
them by detachments through the skirts of the wood—and the 21st infantry, 
under general Ripley, was posted as a corps of reserve between the new bas- 
tions of fort Erie; all under cover, and out of the view of the enemy. 

About twenty minutes before two, P. M. I found the left columns, un- 
der the command of general Porter, which were destined to turn the enemy’s 
right, within a few rods of the British intrenchments. They were ordered 
to advance and commence the action. Passing down thg ravine, I judged, 
trom the report of musketry, that the action had commenced on our left. 
I now hastened to generad Miller, and directed him to seize the moment, and 
pierce the enemy’s intrenchment between batteries No. 2 and 3. My orders 
were promptly and ably executed. Within thirty minutes after the first gun 

. was fired, batteries No. 3 and 2, the engmy’s line of intrenchments, and his 
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stores. Many of the British officers, who were present at this 
affair, pronounced it to have been at least equal, if not superior, 
to any thing of the kind in military history. The best comment 


two block-houses, were in our possession. Soon after battery No. 1 was 
abandoned by the British. The guns in each were spiked by us, or other- 
wise destroyed, and the magazine of No. 3 was blown up. 

A few minutes before the explosion, I had ordered up the reserve un- 
der general Ripley. As he passed me at the head of his column, 1 desired 
him, as he would be the senior in advance, to ascertain as near as possible, 
the situation of the troops in general, and to have a care that not more was 
hazarded than the occasion required: that the object of the sortie effected, 
the troops would retire in good order, &c. General Ripley passed rapidly 
on—soon after, I became alarmed for general Miller, and sent an order for 
the 21st to hasten to his support towards battery No. 1. Colonel Upham re- 
ceived the order, and advanced to the aid of general Miller. General Rip- 
ley had inclined to the left, where major Brooks’ command was engaged, 
with a view of making some necessary inquiries of that officer, and in the 
act of doing so was unfortunately wounded. By this time the object of the 
sortie was accomplished beyond my most sanguine expectations. General 
Miller had consequently ordered the troops on the right to fall back—ob- 
serving this movement, I sent my staff along the line to call in the other 
corps. Within a few minutes they retired from the ravine, and from thence 
to camp. 

Thus one thousand regulars, and an equal portion of militia, in one 
hour of close action, blasted the hopes of the enemy, destroyed the fruits of 
fifty days’ labour, and diminished his effective force one thousand men at 
least. Iam at a loss to express my satisfaction at the gallant conduct of the 
officers and men of this division, whose valour has slione superior to every 
trial. General Porter, in his official report herein enclosed, has very properly 
noticed those patriotic citizens, who have done so much honour to them- 
selves, by freely and voluntarily teadering their services at a dangerous and 
critical period. 

As the scene of action was in the wood, in advance of the position I had 
chosen for directing the movements of the whole, the several reports of the 
commandants of corps must guide me in noticing individuals, 

General Miller mentions lieutenant-colonel Aspinwall, lieutenant-colonel 
Beedle, major Trimble, captain Hull, captain Ingersoll, lieutenant Crawford, 
lieutenant Lee, and particularly ensign O’Fling as entitled to distinction. : 

Licutenant-colone! M’Donald, upon whom the command of the rifle 
corps devolved, upon the fall of the brave and generous Gibson, names ad- 
jutants Shortridge of the 1st, and Ballard of the 4th regiment, as deserving 
the highest applause for their promptness and gallantry in communicating 
orders. Of the other officers of the corps, he reports generally, that the 
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upon it, however, in my view, is the practical one of general 
Drummond—who broke up his camp three days afterwards, and 
retired rapidly down the river. Thus ended a siege of fifty-one 


bravery and good conduct of all was so conspicuous, as to render it impossi- 
ble to discriminate. 

Major Brooks, to whom much credit is due for the distinguished man- 
ner in which he executed the orders he received, speaks in high terms of 
lieutenants Goodell, Ingersol, Livingston, and ensigns Brant and O’Fling of 
the 23d—particularly of the Jatter. Also of captain Simms, lieutenants 
Bissel, Shore and Brinot of the 1st infantry, and lieutenant Watts of the dra- 
goons. 

Lieutenant-colonel Upham, who took command of the reserve after gene- 
ral Ripley was disabled, bestows great praise upon major Chambers, of the 
4th regiment of riflemen, attached to the 21st infantry, as also upon captain 
Bradford and lieutenant Holding of that regiment. 

My staff, colonel Snelling, colonel Gardner, major Jones, and my aid-de- 
camp, major Austin and lieutenant Armstrong were, as usual, zealous, intel- 
ligent and active—they performed every duty required of thein to my entire 
satisfaction. 

Major Hall, assistant inspector-general, led a battalion of militia, and 
conducted with skill and gallantry. Lieutenant Kirby, aid-de-camp to gene- 
ral Ripley, was extremely active and useful during the time he was in the 
action. 

Lieutenants Frazer and Riddle were in general Porter’s staff; their brave- 
ry was conspicuous, and no officers of their grade were more useful. 

The corps of artillery commanded by major Hindman, which has beén 
so eminently distinguished throughout this campaign, had no opportunity of 
taking a part in the sortie. The 25th infantry under colonel Jessup, was 
stationed in fort Erie to hold the key of our position. 

Colonel Brady, on whose firmness and good conduct every reliance could 
be placed, was on command at Buffalo with the remains of the 22d infantry 
Lieutenant-colonel M‘Ree and lieutenant-colonel Wood of the corps of engi- 
neers, having rendered to this army services the most important, I must 
seize the opportunity of again mentioning them particularly. On every 
trying occasion I have reaped much benefit from their sound and excellent 
advice. No two officers of their grade could have contributed more to the 
safety and honour of this army. Wood, brave, generous and enterprising, 
died as he had lived without a feeling but for the honour of his country and 
the glory of her arms. His name and example will live to guide the soldier 
in the path of duty so long as true heroism is held in estimation. M*‘Ree 
lives to enjoy the approbation of every virtuous and generous mind, and to 
receive the reward due to his services and high military talents 
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tire confidence, of immediate success. On visiting their works, 


after they raised the siege, it was astonishing to see the obstruc- 


It is proper here to notice that although but one third of the enemy’s 
force was on duty when his works were carried, the whole were brought into 
action while we were employed in destroying his cannon. We secured pri- 
soners from seven of his regiments, and know that the 6th and 82d suffered 
severely in killed and wounded, yet these regiments were not upon duty. 

Lieutenant-general Drummord broke up his camp during the night of 
the 21st and retired to his intrenchments behind the Chippewa. A party 
of our men came up with the rear of his army at Frenchman’s creek; the 
enemy destroyed part of their stores, by setting fire to the building: from 
which they were employed in conveying them. We found in and about their 
camp a considerable quantity of cannon ball, and upwards of one hundred 
stand of arms. 

I send you enclosed herein a return of our loss. The return of prison- 
ers inclosed does not include the stragglers that came in after the action. 

I have the honour to be, sir, very respectiully, your most ob: dient hum 
ble servant, 

JACOB BROWN. 
Honourable secretary of war. 
Copy of a letter from brigadier-general Porter to major-general Brown. 
Fort Erie, September 22, 1814 
SIR, 

In executing the duty you have imposed upon me, of reporting the con- 
duct of the officers and men composing the left column, which you was pleas- 
ed to place under my command, in the sortie of the 17th instant, the pleasure 
i derive in representing to you the admirabie conduct of the whole, is deeply 
chastened by sorrow for the loss of many brave and distinguished men. 

Being obliged, from the nature of the ground, to act on foot, it was im- 
possible that my personal observation should reach to every officer. Some 
part of this report must therefore rest upon the information of others. 

It is the business of this communication to speak of the conduct of in- 
dividuals; yet you will permit me to premise, although well known to your- 
self already, that the object of the left column was to penetrate, by a circui. 
tous route, between the enemy’s batteries, where one third of his force was 
always kept on duty, and his main camp, and that it was subdivided into 
three divisions—the advance of two hundred riflemen, and a few Indians, 
commanded by colonel Gibson, and two columns moving parallel to, and 
thirty yards distant from each other. The right column was commanded 
by lieutenant-colonel Wood, headed by four hundred infantry, under major 
Brook ofthe 23d, and followed by five hundred volunteers and militia, being 
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tious through which our men had been obliged to penetrate to get 
at the enemy. All their works were faced with one or more lines 


of abbatis, or felled timber, and you could not move a dozen 


yards, in any direction, without encountering the same kind of 


impediment. 
Iam, &c 
ss 9 Www. 


parts of lieutenant-colonel Dobbin’s, M‘Barney’s, and Fleming’s regiments, 
and was intended to attack the batteries. The left column of five hundred 
militia was commanded by brigadier-general Davis, and comprised the com- 
mands of lieutenant-colonel Hopkins, Churchill and Crosby; and was intended 
to hold in check any re-enforcements from the encmy’s camp; or both columns 
(circumstances requiring it, which frequently happened) to co-operate in 
the same object. 

After carrying by storm in the handsomest style, a strong block-house 
in rear of the third batiery, making its garrison prisoners, destroying the 
three 24-pounders and their carriages in the third batiery, and blowing up 
the enemy’s magazine, and after co-operating with general Miller in taking 
the second baiiery, the gallant leaders of the three divisions all feil nearly 
at the same time; colonel Gibson at the second battery, and general Davis 
and lieutenant colonel Wood, in an assault upon the first. 

Brigadier-general Davis, although « militia officer of little experience, 
conducted on this occasion with ail the coolness and bravery of a veteran, 
and fell while advancing upon the enemy’s mtrencbments. His ioss as a 
citizen, as well xs a soldier, will be severely felt in the patriotic county of 
Genessee. Colonel Gibson fully sustained the high military reputation, which 
he had before so justly acquired. You know how exalted an opinion I have 
always entertained of licutenant-colonel Wood of the engineers. His con- 
duct, on this day, was, what it uniformly has been, on every similar occasion, 
an exhibition of military skill, acute judgment, and heroic valour. Of the 
other regular officers, lieutenant-colonel Macdonaid, and major Brook, senior 
in command, will report to you in relation to their respective divisions. 
Permit me, however, to say of these two officers, that much as was left to 
them by the fall of their distinguished leaders, they were able to sustain 
their parts in the most admirable manner, and they richly deserve the no. 
tice of the government. 

Of the militia, I regret that the limits of a report will not permit 
me even to name all those, who on this occasion established claims to the 
gratitude of their fellow citizens; much less to particularize individual merit 
Lieutenant-colonels Hopkins, M‘Burney, Churchill, and Crosby, and majors 
Lee, Marcle, Wilson, Lawrence, Burr, Dunham, Kellogg, and Ganson, are 
entitled to the highest praise for their gallant conduct, their steady and 
persevering exertions. Lieutenant-colonel Dobbin being prevented by se- 
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In justice to the high style of defence of the Douglass batte- 
ry, on the 15th of August, and to the general merits of its youth- 
ful commander, who it at present, we believe, a professor of mill- 
tary science at West Point, we think it right to publish the 
following 


vere indisposition from taking the field, major Hall, assistant-inspector-gene- 
ral, volunteered his services to join major Lee in the command of the vo- 
lunteer regiment; and major Lee and every other officer speaks in the highe 
est terms of the gallant and good conduct of this young officer. 

Captain Fleming, who commanded the Indians, was, as he always is, 
in the front of the battle. There is not a more intrepid soldier in the army. 
I should be ungrateful, were 1 to omit the names of captains Knapp and 
Hull of the volunteers, and captain Parker and lieutenant Chatfield of the 
militia, by whose intrepidity I was, during the action, extricated from the 
most unpleasant situation. Captains Richardson, Buel, and Kennedy, lieu- 
tenants Perkburst and Brown, and adjutants Dobbin, Bates, and Robinson, 
particularly distinguished themselves. The patrictic conduct of captain 
Elliott with twenty young gentlemen, who volunteered from Batavia, and of 
major Hubbard with fourteen men exempted by age from military duty, 
should not be omitted. ‘They were conspicuous during the action. 

You will excuse me, if 1 shall seem partial, in speaking of my own fam? 
ly, consisting of my brigade-major Frazer, my volunteer aid-de-camp Riddle, 
(both Ist heutenants in the 13th infantry,) captain Bigger of the Canadian 
volunteers, Messrs. Williams and Delapierre, volunteer aids for the day, all 
of whom except Mr. Williams were wounded. 

Lieutenants Frazer and Riddie were engaged for most of the preceding 
day with fatigue parties, cutting roads for the advance of the column through 
the swamp, and fuiling timber to the rear, and within one hundred and fifty 
yards of the cnemy’s right: whick service they executed with so much ad 
dress as to avoid discovery; and on the succeeding day they conducted the 
two coliumns to the attack. Frazer was severely wounded by a musket bali 
whilst spiking 2 gun on the second battery. Riddle, after the first battery 


was carried, descended into the enemy’s magazine, and after securing (with 


! 
i 


a 


1 assistance of quarter-master Greene of the volunteers, whose good con- 
duct deserves much praise) a quantity of fixed ammunition, blew up the 
magazine, and sufiered severely by the explosion. I must solicit, through 


vou sir, the attention of the general government to these meritorious young 


mnen. Captam Bigger is an excellent officer, and rendered me much assist 
4 t « b | 
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anee, bit was dangerously wounded. The other young gentlemen are citi- 


zens, and deserve much credit for their activity, and for having voluntarily 
encounicred danger. My aid-de-camp, major Dox, was confined at Buffalo 


hy sickness 
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Extract ofa Letter from Maj. Gen. Gaines, dated Head-Quarters, %. 
Augusta, Georgia, October 31, 1815. 
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“ The Douglass battery, and the manner in which it was de- 
fended in the battle of Fort Erie, on the morning of the 15th of Te 
August, are bright within my recollection. Among the many bril- 


On the whole, sir, I can say of the regular troops attached to the left 
column, and of the veteran volunteers of lieutenant-colonel Dobbin’s regi- 
ment, that every man did his duty, and their conduct on this occasion re- 
flects a new lustre on their former brilliant achievements. ‘To the militia 
the compliment is justly due, and I could pay them no greater one than to 
say, that they were not surpassed by the heroes of Chippewa and Niagara in 
steadiness and bravery. 


The studied intricacy of the enemy’s defences, consisting not only of the 1 
breast-works connecting their batteries, but of successive lines of intrench- ir. ie 
ments for a hundred yards in the rear, covering the batteries, and enfilading ny: 


each other, and the whole obstructed by abbatis, brush, and felled timber, 
was calculated to produce confusion among the assailants, and led to seve- "4 
i 


ral contests at the point of the bayonet. But by our double columns, any i 
temporary irregularity in the one was always corrected by the other. Our a 
success would probably have been more compiete, but for the rain which un- re 
fortunately set in soon after we commenced our march, which rendered the o. 
fire of many of our muskets useless, and, by obscuring the sun, led to several | ’ 
unlucky mistakes. As an instance of this, a body of fifty prisoners, who had | if 


surrendered, were ordered to the fort, in charge of a subaltern and fourteen 


wis ay 
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volunteers; the officer, mistaking the direction, conducted them towards the 
British camp, in the route by which we had advanced, and they were retaken 
with the whole of the guard, excepting the officer and one man, who fought 
their way back. Several of our stragglers were made prisoners by the same 


ae 
dost wee 


mistake. But, sir, notwithstanding these accidents, we have reason to re- 
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joice at our signal success in inflicting a vastly disproportionate injury on the | 
enemy, and in wholly defeating all his plans of operation against this army. | ; F 
I have the honour to be, with very great respect, your obedient servant, it 

P. B. PORTER, Brigadier-general, hay 

Commanding Volunteers and Militia. 4 


Major-general Brown, Com’g &c. 
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Report of the killed, wounded, and missing of the left division of the army at 


ii 
Fort Erie, commanded by major-general Brown, in the sortie against the aif i 
enemy's batteries, cn the 17th September, 1814. + { 

TOTAL OF REGULARS. HR) 
Killed—1 \ieutenant-colonel, 3 captains, 5 sergeants, 7 corporals, 44 mE 





privates. 
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a. liant scenes which combined to disperse the ere “ail darkness, 
| and light up the-dawn of that memorable morning, the defence of 
ie the Douglass battery stands rivalled by few, and, according to the 


ra ; Wounded—1 brigadier-general, 1 brigade-major, 1 colonel, 1 licu‘enant- 
colonel, 1 major, 2 captains, 11 subalterns, 1 principal musician, 12 ser 
geants, 11 corporals, 94 privates 

Wissing—1 adjutant, 1 sergeant, 4 corporals, 1 musician, 36 privates 

TOTAL OF MILITIA, &e. 

Killed—1 brigadier-general, 1 captain, 3 subalterns, 1 sergeant, 1 cor- 
poral, 12 privates. 
f Wounded—1 major-general, 2 aids-de-camp, 1 brigade-major, 2 cap- 
tains, 2 subalterns, 4 sergeants, 5 corporals, 65 privates. 

Missing—1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 1 quarter-master, 2 captains, 4 


subalterns, 9 sergeants, 13 corporals, 6 musicians, 136 privates. 


GRAND TOTAL. 


ye Killed—1 brigadier-general, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 captains, 3 subat- 
¥ : terns, 6 sergeants, 8 corporals, 56 privates. 

Wounded—1 major-general, 1 brigadier-general, 2 aids-de-camp, 2 bri- 
¢ gade-majors, 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 4 captains, 135 subal- 
, terns, 1 principal musician, 16 sergeants, 14 corporals, 159 privates. 

Missing—1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter-master, 
2 captains, 4 subalterns, 10 sergeants, 17 corporals, 7 musicians, 172 privates. 
Aggregate—officers, 45; non-commissioned officers, musicians and pri- 
vates, 466. Total, 511. 
NAMES AND RANK OF OFFICERS 

Killed—lieutenant-colonel E. D. Wood, captain and brevet lieutenant- 

colonel of engineers. 

Captain L. Bradford, 21st infantry. 

Captain H. Hale, 11th infantry. 

Captain L. G. A. Armistead, Ist riflemen. 

Wounded—Staff, brigadier-general Ripley, 2d brigade, dangerously; 
ag shot through the neck. 
$4 Ist Lieutenant Crawford, 11th infantry, brigade-major, Ist brigade, 
i slightly; shot in the arm. 
nt 9th Infantry, lieutenant-colonel Aspinwall, severely, left arm amputated 
ihe Captain Ingersoll, slightly, in the head. 
4B Ist Lieutenant &. Childs, severely, bayonet wound through the thigh 
gS is 11th Infan‘ry, 1st lieutenant W. F. Hale, dangerously, shot in the body 
an 2d Lieutenant J. Clark, severely, in the body. 


od saiacaaal Stevenson, severely, through the thigh. 
at xd Lieutenant Davis, dangerously, through the body. 
19th Infantry—maior Trimble, dangerously, shot through the body. . 
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relative number of guns, surpassed by none. The youthful com- 
mander of that battery excited my admiration. His constancy and 
courage, during a brisk cannonade and bombardment for several 


Ensign Neely, slightly, shot in the thigh. 

21st Infantry—Ensign Cummings, severely, in the arm. 

23d Infantry—1st lieutenant Brown, slightly, in the arm. 

Ensign O’Fling, mortally, since dead. 

lst Riflemen—captain Ramsay, severely, in the groin. 

3d Lieutenant Cobb, severely, in the body. 

Ath Riflemen—colonel James Gibson, mortally, died the 16th instant: 
Ist Lieutenant Gantt, severe wounds in the arm and side. 


Missing—1st lieutenant Ballard, adjutant 4th riflemen, prisoner. 


OF THE MILITIA. 
Killed—brigadier-general Davis, of volunteer brigade 
Captain Buel, of lieutenant-colonel Crosby’s regiment. 
Lieutenant Brown, of lieutenant-colonel M’Burney’s regiment. 
Lieutenant W. Belknap, of lieutenant-colonel Fleining’s regiment. 
Ensign Blakesley, of lieutenant-colonel M’Burney’s regiment. 
Wounded—Staff, major-general P. B. Porter, sword wound in the hand. 
Ist Lieutenant Frazer, 13th infantry, brigade-major, severely, in the leg. 
Ist Lieutenant Riddle, 15th infantry, acting aid-de-camp, slight con- 
tusion. 
Captain Bigger, N. Y. volunteers, acting aid, severely, through the breast 
and shoulder. 
Lieutenant-colonel Dobbin’s regiment—captain Knap, in the hip. 
Lieutenant Baily, in the side. 
Lieutenant-colonel M’Burney’s regt. capt. Haie, wounded and prisoner. 
Lieutenant-colonel Hopkin’s regiment—lieut. Gillet, through the thigh. 
Missing—Lieutenant-colonel W. L. Churchill, major E. Wilson, quarter- 
master, O. Willcox, captain Crouch, captain Case, lieuienant Case, ensigns 
Chambers, Clark, Church, prisoners 
C.K. GARDNER, U/. G. 


Return of prisoners taken in the sortie from fort Erie, on the 17th of 
September, 1814. 
Regiment of Watteville—2 majors, 3 captains, 3 lieutenants, 1 assistant 


_— 


surgeon, 4 staff sergeants, 7 sergeants, 7 corporals, 1 drummer, and 204 
privates. ‘Total, 232. 

Royal artillery—9 privates. 

1st Regiment royal Scotts—2 sergeants, 16 privates. 

6th Regiment—1 sergeant, 9 privates. 

8th or King’s Regiment—1 captain, 1 lieytenant, 1 ensign, 8 sergeants, 
9 corporals, 66 privates. 

82d Regiment—9 privates. 
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weeks, often in the night as well as the day—his gallantry and good 
conduct in the defence, against a vigorous assault, by a vast su- 
periority of numbers, are incidents which can never cease to be 
cherished in my memory, as among the most heroic and most 





pleasing I have ever witnessed.” 


References to the Drawing of the Siege, and Defence of 
fort Erie. 
Fort Erie properly so called. 
a a Bastions built by the British before the work was taken by 
general Brown. 
6 A Ravelin, and c ¢ Block-houses built also by the British. 
d d Bastions built by us during the siege. 
ee A Redoubt built also by us, for the security of the Bas- 
tions, aa. Note. The British had a line of picquets for 
this purpose. 
Our Camp, in its most perfect state of defence, secured as 
follows:—On the right, by the line g, the Douglass batte- 
ry 7, and Fort Erie—on the left, and in front by the lines 


89th Regiment—1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 19 privates. Total, 21. 

Grand Total—2 majors, 4 captains, 4 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 1 assistant 
surgeon, 4 staff sergeants, 19 sergeants, 17 corporals, 1 drummer, 33 privates 

Aggregate—385. 
J. SNELLING, Juspector General. 


Copy of a letter from Major-general Brown to the Secretary of war, dated 
Head-quarters, Camp Fort Erie, October Ist, 1814 
Str—Looking over my official account of the battle of the 17th ult. I 
find that the names of the regiments which composed general Miller’s com- 
mand, have not been given. As I believe it even more important to distin- 


guish corps than individuals, 1 am anxious to correct the mistake. General 


Miller on that day commanded the remains of the 9th and 11th infantry, and 
a detachment of the 19th. Of three field officers who were attached to thems 
two were severely wounded, lieutenant-colonel Aspinwall, of the 9th, gal- 
iantly leading his men to the attack upon the enemy’s intrenchments, and 
major Trimble, of the 19th, who was shot within their works, conducting 
with great skill and bravery. A detachment of the 17th regiment was at. 
tached to the 21st. 
Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
JACOB BROWN. 

Honourable Secretary of War. 
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S ff, and the batteries 4, (F 
1 (Biddle’s) and m (‘Towson’s 


h h Camp traverses. 





m Main traverse. 
o Magazine traverse, coverir 
neral Gaines. 
jf: Hospital traverse. 
qg Grand parade and provost g 
r General Brown’s head-quart 
s Drain. 
¢ Road from Chippewa up th 
u Buck’s road. 
C The ground on which the vc 
us in September, a few da 
DD The enemy’s works. 
1 2 3 His first, second, and th 
y y His block-houses. 
zx z The roads to his camp. 
v The route of our left colun 
w That of our right on the sa: 
x The ravine, in which the le 
on the enemy’s lines. 


The follawing note has just beer 
precedin; 
SIR, 

Ir it be not too late I would 
has gained admission into the re! 
tainly into my late letter. 

The column of colonel Mille 
at the third battery on the 17th 
the second—That of general F 
army, did enter at the third batte 
its magazine took place. 
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reries k, (Fontaine’s, afterwards Fanning’s) 
t (Towson’s. ) 
es. 


rse, covering also the head-quarters of ge- 


se. 
nd provost guard traverse. 
s head-quarters. 


pewa up the Lake. 


‘hich the volunteers encamped, who joined 
yer, a few days previous to the sortie. 

works. 

cond, and third battery. 

Ses. 

his camp. 

ir left column in the sortie, September 17th. 
*+ht on the same occasion. 

which the latter waited the signal to chargt® 
s lines. 


as just been received from the author of the 
preceding: article. 


late I would correct an error which I believe 
into the references to my drawing and cer- 

ter. 

Olonel Miller did not enter the enemy’s lines 

on the 17th September, but between it and 

f general Ripley, being the reserve of the 

e third battery at the instant an explosion of 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, Vo. 500. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

“J should not be surprised to read, ten years hence, The American 
Lounger, No. 500.” DENNIE. 

“ Wuat is this,’ says one of Mr. Oldschool’s fair readers 
whose dislike of odious gun-powder has induced her to regard 
the preceding article with slight attention. “ Bless me, Samued 
Saunter again! Well, Iam delighted to see you. You were al- 
ways entertaining, though sometimes a little saucy. Come, sit 
down, and tell us where you have been ali this time. Let us know 
all about you.” 

To talk of self to a fair auditor, who betrays such tender so- 
licitude, such anxious curiosity! What atemptation! But 1 have 
little to say that will amuse the idle or detain the curious; I can- 
not gratify the sympathy of friendship, or warn the steps of inex- 
perience. I feel a sort of gloomy unwillingness to enter upon a 
subject, that tends only to recall the memory of time misspent, and 
good counsels unheeded. 

I resume my pen, aiter a Pythagorean silence, to inform the 
readers of The Port Folio, that during the late wars I felt it my 
duty to endeavour tu do the state some service. Although no Ta- 
citus has ever taken my services into consideration, nor any lim- 
ner has honoured my phiz by perusing its lineaments, I can assure 
all my impartial readers, that since my absence I have seen some 
“ moving accidents.”” If my head were not bald, I would swear 
that I had had some “ hair breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach,’’—and that I was more than once taken by “the insolent 

foe.” Without entering, at present, into any of these details, I 
shall simply inform the reader, that as soon as I was rescued from 
the gripe of the grim buccaneer, by the intrepid Decatur, I has- 
tened home. 

Instead of waiting upon my old friend Oliver, I sent him a 
pocket Shakspeare, which he had presented to me many ycars 
since. It was folded down at that part of Hamlet, where the 
prince informs the king of his return to Denmark, in a letter 


which is couched in these terms: 
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“ Ligh and mighty! you shall know, Iam set naked on your 
kingdom. To-morrow I shali beg leave to see your kingly eyes: 
when I shall, first begging fardon thereunto, recount the occasion 
of my sudden and most strange return.” 

The book, and the recollection of my habit of making our 
immortal bard speak for me, whenever I could use his language, 
prepared the old gentleman for my visit. He appeared to be 
much struck with my appearance. Formerly I had been as 
gaunt as a greyhound, but now my person would not stand a bad 
poll at the hustings of an alderman: “ the paleness of the midnight 
lamp” has been exchanged for healthful hues, and my forehead is 
so perfectly denuded of its curling honours, that my friend, who 
knew I had followed a warlike general to the field, supposed I had 
been deserted by my comrades, and left a prey to one of our bor- 
der warriors: to some rude Choctaw or wandering Mohawk, a 
ferocious Split-Log, a grimi-visaged Prophet, or blood-thirsty Big- 
Turtle. The old gentleman, in his good-natured way, passed 
some jokes upon the growing infirmities of age; but I told him 
that though I was “ not so young as to love a woman for her sing- 
ing,’ 1 was “ not so old as to doat upon her for any thing.” 

What with the allurements of trade, the unpleasant intru- 
sions of death, that bane of all good fellowship—matrimony—and 
divers other ills that flesh is heir to, the situation of my friend Old- 
school and myself, bears no remote resemblance to the deserted 
state of the aged monarch and the honest Kent. 

He comprehended my wishes immediately. A tear stood in 
his eye, but he brushed it away, and invited me to go to his lodg- 
ings; saying, from the play which I had just quoted, “ follow me; 
thou shalt serve me; if I like thee no worse after suffer, I will not 
part from thee yet.” 

What passed at our symposium would scarcely bear a repe- 
tition. It consisted chiefly of inquiries about old friends, which 
were so often answered in the mournful monosyliabies of dead— 
married, or—gone, that we soon ceased to open our mouths, ex- 
cept at the invitation of a replenished glass or “ another cigar.” 

It was however agreed that we should resume the series of 
speculations which formerly contributed, so much to the morn- 
ing’s chat of a milliner’s compter; and in the evenimg, assisted 
the curling tongs in preparing our belles for new conquests. 
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I never aspired to the dignity of enlarging the bounds of 
knowledge, though the praise of having added something to the 
stock of innocent gayety has been bestowed upon these humble 
labours. In the first paper in which I solicited the attention of 
the town, the ladies were assured that I was a most acceptable 
visitant at tea-parties, for I had something to say to each of the 
fair assembly, and could talk sentiment with an interesting simper. 
I professed to be able to hand a young lady to the piano forte with 
an easy air; and would applaud her execution, though I could 
hardly distinguish between the much admired air of “ The Cot- 
tager’s Daughter” and “ Go to the Devil and shake yourself.” 

I think I may venture to assure my fair readers, that in these 
qualifications a few years have made no material change. The 
ladies of the present day shall find me as useful an appendage to 
the tea-table as I was in former times, when their mothers presi- 
ded at this temple of sociability. I can still coquette with the 
coy, talk sentiment with the scrious, and am too weil versed in the 
arts of gallantry not to entertain a lady with a pun, who can display 
a good set of teeth: I can create an opportunity for a dimple to 
spread its lure by some lines from the latest poem of Walter 
Scott, and mitigate the severity of a frown by an elegant com- 
pliment. 

I can assure my fair readers with the utmost sincerity, that the 
dignified simplicity of a modest woman, which springs from the 
heart and indicates exalted merit, has more charms in my eyes, than 
the finest delineations of the poet or the painter. In the harmless 
pleasures of an evening party, I have listened to the dictates of 
good sense, delivered in language which the poct would not dis- 
dain. In my various pilgrimages, I have tarried in “ knightly 
castles” and “ joitered in ladies’ bowers,” and I am ready to declare 
that the latter are better furnished with the festoons of cheerful- 
hess and the garlands of prudence. To them therefore I dedicate 

my labours: let me but have the merciful construction of good wo- 
MLEN, 
** it they smile, 
And say, ‘twill do, | know within a while 


All the best men are ours."—Epilogue to King Henry VILE 
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** Yor you ; ‘im P 
J tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamp. Armstrong. 

Ir is well known that in the bloom of youth, and when he 
pursued his studies at Cambridge, Milton was extremely beauti- 
ful. Wandering, one day, during the summer, far beyond the 
precincts of the university, into the country, he became so heated 
and fatigued, that he fell asleep at the foot of a tree, where he 
had reclined to rest himself. Before he awoke, two ladies, who 
were foreigners, passed by ina carriage. Agreeably astonished 
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at the loveliness of his appearance, they alighted, and having ad- 
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mired him, as they thought—unperceived—for some time, the 
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youngest, who was very handsome, drew a pencil from her pock- 
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with a trembling hand into his own. Immediately afterwards they 
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memet= 


proceeded on their journey. Some of his acquaintance, who were 


iat 
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in search cf him, had observed this silent adventure, but at too 


eae 


great a distance to discover who was the person so highly favour- anat 
ed. Approaching nearer, they saw their friend, to whom, being Yee 


awakened, they mentioned what had happened. ei 
! i 
Milton opened the paper, and, with surprise, read these verses Hal 
e's ° oe ath 
from Guarini: (Madrigal. xii. ed. 1598.) se 
Occhi, stelle mortali, ‘i 
Ministre de miei mali,— aie 
Le chiusi ni accidete, ve 
Aperta che farete? ,. 
. : a 
> . 7 : P 
“ Ye cyes! ye human stars! ye authors of my liveliest pangs! 
. 


Ifthus, when shut, ye wound me, what must have been the con- 
sequence if ye had been open!” 

Eager, from this moment, to discover the fair incognita, Mil- igen 
ton travelled, but in vain, through every part of Italy. His poetic 





fervour became incessantly more and more heated by the idea a 
which he had formed of his unknown admirer; and it is, in some i} 
degree, to Aer, that his own time, the present time, and the latest 
posterity, must feel themselves indebted for several of the most 
impassioned and charming compositions of Paradise Lost. 

This anecdote has so often been related that it has almosi 
assumed the dignity of historical fact: but, that it is entirely the 
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fiction of fancy is evident from the preface to the Poesies de Mad. 





de Surville, where similar circumstances, even to quatre vers 
[taliens, are related of Luis de Puytendre. 

His “ poetical fervour” is better accounted for by miss Sew- 
ard, who closes her relation of the anecdote, with the following 
beautiful thought: 

Thrice happy wound, 
Given by his sleeping graces, as the fair 
Hung over them enamoured, the desire 
Thy fond result inspir’d, that wing’d them there, 
Where breath’d each Roman and each Tuscan lyre, 
Might haply fan the emulative flame, 
That rose o’er Dante’s song, and rivall’d Maro’s fame. 

In the Hor Tonic, a froem descriptive of the Ionian 
islands, and part of the adjacent coast of Greece, Mr. Wright has 
selected a spot for his muse, which will naturally awake in minds 
at all imbued with classic lore, a fond interest and an earnest cu- 
riosity. The poet, who has undertaken this delightful task, pre- 
sents us with very fair credentials in his learning, and shows us 
that he has ful? fowers to treat of these matters, by having been 
for some time his Britannic majesty’s consul-general to the re- 
public of the Seven Islands. Many of the verses that compose 
this poem, were written “ amidst the scenes which they profess 
to describe;” and we are ready to subscribe to any of them rather 
than the following: 

My simple Muse in Fancy’s gilded ray 

May sport, the insect of a summer’s day; 
May sparkle iike the dew-drop on the flow’r; 
But never please beyond the transient hour. 

In this prediction we do not see “ the poet’s eye in fine phren- 
zy rolling,” nor do we discern that conviction ofinward strength 
which Milton felt when he promised immortality to the soldier as 
the reward of his forbearance “ when the city was about to be 
stormed.’ But modesty is so commendable a quality among the 
ladies, whether ethereal or earthly, that we shall not condemn the 
Muse of the Ionian isles. Another extract will prove that she 
does not soar on Icarian wings. 

Hence to the left extends a spacious plain, 
Nor rich with pastur’d herds, nor waving grain: 
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There bending vines their purple pride display, 
And peaches ripen in the summer ray; 

There swells the fig to more than common size, 
And various fruits in rich succession rise: 

No chilly blasts the tender germ assail, 

By mountains sheltered from each ruder gale; 
The rip’ning fruits no blasting mildews fear, 
Nor fails the vernal promise of the year. 

Oft for these shades, where Nature reigns alone, 
Would great Alcinous quit his regal throne; 
And these the scenes whose beauties could inspire 
The mighty father of the Grecian lyre: 

Nor still the monarch nor the muse they wrong, 
But smile in nature as they bloom in song. 

It is impossible, says the poet, for any one, who traverses the shores of 
the old harbour, with the Odyssey in his recollection, to doubt the personal 
acquaintance of Homer with the scenery of Corfu, or to hesitate in assigning 
the garden*of Alcinous to the spot here described, which lies at the western 
extremity of the harbour, and is still exclusively devoted to the same sort 


of culture. 


Our squadrons haye lately unfurled the TRIUMPHANT STARS 
on the very waves that once were vexed by the contentions of 
the Greeks: and we feel a melancholy pleasure in reflecting on 
the mingled emotions which the gallant supporters of our flag 
must have feit in the contrast of national honour with the present 
degradation of the classical soil. The ferocious corsair now seeks 
shelter in the very harbours that once welcomed the defenders of 
liberty; and the Pirzus, that formerly re-echoed the strains of the 
muse or the exhortations of the orator, is now mouldering in a 
sullen silence, that is interrupted only by the groans of the captive 
and the sighs of wretchedness. 

That all, however, is not changed—that the memory of for- 
mer times is not entirely lost—we have some proofs in this de- 
lightful poem. We shall make another extract, because it is ac- 
companied by an anecdote which is illustrative of the state of man- 
nersin a soil, of which every inch is endeared to the scholar, by the 
fendness of early studies and the reflections of mature judgment. 


In mingled notes the herdsman’s strain I hear, 
List’ning his carol as in uncouth rhymes 
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He sing's* the warlike deeds of other times; 
Or wildly modulates to simple lays 
His reed—the Doric reed of ancient days. 


From. the learned studies, refined taste and rich poetical 
powers of Mr. White, much augmentation may be expected to 


the public stock of instruction and amusement.—Macte nova 
virtute. 


The mopEern Duncrap is a free paraphrase of the first 
satire of Persius. It unites the strength of Pope and the se- 
verity of Gifford. It abounds with good sense and, what is bet- 
ter—-good principles. Passing over the wholesome castigation 
which he administers upon a tribe of poetasters, whose names 
have scarcely reached this country, our attention was arrested by 
the strains of animated praise in which he hails the names of bards 
whose thoughts are the conceptions of genius and whose diction 
is the language of taste. 


No less, for sterling genius, I admite 

Rogers’ pure style, and Campbell’s noble fire; 
Montgomery’s strains to taste and feeling true, 
That speak the poet and the christian too. 
Blest be the man with all that fame can give, 
Who burst the negro’s chain, and bade him live; 
Blest be the bard with glory’s brightest meed 
Whose glowing verse immortalized the deed. 
Far as th’ Atlantic rolls his rapid stream 

A race shall hail the poet and his theme, 

And waft the sound to Guinea’s distant shore, 
That tells her children they are slaves no more. 


* The modern Greeks still retain a variety of traditional stories which 
they derive from classical antiquity; their national dance they pretend had 
its origin in the days 9f Theseus and consider it as emblematical of that he- 
ro’s adventures in the labyrinth; and the strain which accompanies it, is 
said to be the lamentation of Ariadne, when deserted by him at Naxos. See 
the interesting work of Mr. Guys. I once observed a circle of Albanian 
soldiers listening with great attention to a story, recited to them by a boy in 
the most animated manner. They seemed equally interested and delighted 
in the narrative, which excited loud and repeated bursts of laughter. I 
heartily regretted that my ignorance of the modern Greek prevented me 
from participating in their enjoyment; especially as I could distinguish that 
the hero of the tale was Achilles, or, as the moderns pronounce his name, 
Achileys. 
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The praise we justly give to truth divine 

Who can withhold from CrassBe’s unerring litte? 
A bard by no pedantic rules confin’d, 

A rigid painter of the human mind. 

And long as Nature in her simplest guise, 

Or virtuous Sensibility we prize, 

Of well-earned fame no poet shall enjoy 

A juster tribute than the Farxuer’s Boy? 

Hail to departed worth! o’er CowPer’s bier 

Let Genius pause,—and drop her holiest tear: 

To Wu1Te’s cold turf a weeping pilgrim turn, 
And crown with bays her Grauame’s hallowed urn 
°T was their’s to shun the poet’s flowery way, 

Of them Religion ask’d a nobler lay; 

And well their lives its sacred influence caught, 
And justified the precepts. which they taught. 
Religion, meek, benevolent, refin’d, 

Breathes universal love to all mankind; 

And acting on this principle alone, 

Weeps for another’s sorrows as her own. 

Soft is her voice, and humble are her ways; 
Warm is her heart, and fervent is her praise; 
Fair deeds of virtue all her hours employ, 

She chides with meekness, and forgives with joy. 


Montgomery’s poems are distinguished for piety, tender: 
ness, and high poetical painting; his “ World before the Flood,” 
making allowance for some few inequalities, is a noble pro- 
duction; the death of Adam and Eve, in the fourth canto, is 
above all praise. The tribute which the bard, whom we have 
so liberally quoted, pays to him is strictly just and richly de- 
served. Where genius and piety unite, where superior talents 
are applied to the promotion of religion and virtue, they are en- 
titled to the praise of every good man, and to the gratitude of the 
country. Notwithstanding the Edinburg Reviewers, this poet is 
still read and admired, and they have been no more successful in 
this instance, than they were in their predictions respecting thear 
friend Bonaparte, who may now be said to be “down among the 


> 


dead men.” Disappointed in their hopes, and laughed at for their 
predictions, on this momentous subject, they are now willing to 
recant. In the instance of lord Byron, these gentlemen were 
brought to their senses by the wholesome chastisement of a ner- 
vous pen: if that of Montgomery were to quit “ the even tenor of 
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its ways” and rise to the indignant strain of the satirist, he, too, 
might be lauded by these dogmatic doctors of the Scottish school. 


In the Practical Sermons, for the use of families, the rever- 
end Theophilus St. John has chosen some subjects which are sel- 
dom introduced into the pulpit. His discourses on recovery from 
sickness, the new birth in baptism, on kneeling in public worship, 
&c. &c. &c. attract attention by their novelty, and extort appro- 
bation by the singular felicity with which he has treated them. 
They are not decked with meretricious ornaments; although there 
are many expressions highly figurative, their merit is of an higher 
order: they are insinuative, persuasive, and awful. 

The following extract is from the sermon on kneeling in 
public worship, and is a specimen of the peculiar mode of arrest- 
ing the affections, which the pious author posesses: 

Iam ashamed to speak of decorum, when I am considering 
myself in the more immediate presence of H1m to whom “ every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess” to be the king of 
all the earth: but probably the illustration I am about to produce, 
may not, in some minds, be without its weight. 

Transport yourselves in imagination into a ¢heatre—suppose 
one of those dramas to be represented, which amuse the fancy, 
interest the affections, and overpower the heart. See one of the 
principal characters urgent to avert some impending evil—hear 
him with the most impassioned supplications deprecating its 
effect—behold him preparing to fall prostrate on his knees, de- 
claring that, until his petition be granted, his knees shall be fixed 
to the earth; during which he has sat, carelessly and indolently, 
down upon a seat.* Would you endure such a violation of decorum? 

* In Hamlet we read 
Help, angels, make assay! 
Bow, stubborn knees! and, heart, with strings of stecl, 


Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! 


[Enter Hamlet. | 
Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying. 


It is evident that when Hamlet enters, he perceives the king upon his 
knees: but had he prayed, as is the custom of the generality of the members 
of the Church of England, it would not have been easy to have discovered, 
that he was in the act of supplication. 

In the Gamester, Mrs. Beverly, kneeling, anxious for her husband, sup- 
plicating, “ then hear me, heaven, look down with mercy on his sorrows” 
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Would you not, on the contrary, interrupt the representation with 
loud and vehement expressions of displeasure? Christians, consi- 
der what it is you supplicate of God—to be delivered from the guilt 
ef sin, and the punishment of hell; and consider to whom you make 
your supplications; to Him, “ who ruleth all, blessed forever.”’ 
Our church calls upon us, individually, to “ kneel before the Lord 
our Maker.” Now, how can we repeat the expression, without 
applying to it ourselves, to our own behayiour, and our own de- 
votion? Can any thing be more ridiculous in appearance, more 
offensive in reality, than uttering with our lips, “ O come, let us 
worship, and fali down, and kneel before the Lord our Maker;’’ 
and then, instead of worshipping Him on our knees, sitting down 
on our seats? I am solicitous to rescue the Church of England 
from the imputation of this egregious inconsistency: I am _in- 
expressibly anxious to reclaim many of you, my brethren, from a 
custom which outrages decency, and insults devotion. Our ad- 
dresses to heaven are not to be made with the fear of slaves, 
or the suspicion of strangers, but with reverent love, and hum- 
ble obedience, and cheerful hope. We are, in every act of public 
devotion, to excite reverence, and confirm piety; we are to ap- 
pear to men as acknowledging the power, and imploring the pro- 
tection of the Almighty. 


a 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REMARKS ON GHOSTS. 


A GHost is supposed to be the spirit of some person deceas- 
ed, who is either commissioned to return for some especial er- 
rand, such as the discovery of a murder, the restitution of money 
unjustly withheld from an orphan or widow—or, in consequence 
of having committed some injustice while living, which act de- 
prives it of rest until justice has been done. Sometimes the oc- 
casion of spirits revisiting this world, is to.inform an heir of some 
secret place, in an old trunk for instance, or in a field corner, as 
was once known to have actually happened on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, in which case the title-deeds of an estate, or a will 


Beverly rejoins, “ I would kneel too, but that offended heaven would turn my 
prayers into curses.” Would Mrs. Siddons have received her accustomed 
and merited acclamations, had she sat upon a seat, instead of knecling? 
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had been hidden: or where, in troublesome times, the valuable 
metals of the family had been concealed. Some very conscientious 
zhosts, like the mistress of “ the captain bold of Halifax,” cannot 
be at ease under the impression of having defrauded the sexton of 
his dues, and they insist upon their uncanonized bones being taken 
up, and deposited in consecrated ground, with all the rites of Chris- 
tian burial. This idea is the remains of a very old piece of Heathen 
superstition: the ancients believed that Charon was not permitted 
to ferry over the ghosts of unburied persons, but that they wan- 
dered up and down the river Styx for an hundred years, until they 
were admitted to a passage. This is mentioned by Virgil: 
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Hezc omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba est: 
Portitor ille, Charon; hi, quos vehit unda, sepulti: 
Nec ripas datur horrendas et rauca fluenta 
Transportare prius, quam sedibus ossa quiérunt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hec littora circum: 
Tum demum admissi stagna exoptata revisunt. 

The reader will recollect, that in the instance cited from Ha- 
lifax, that the deceived damsel withdrew in the most polite man- 
ner, aS soon as the captain had presented her with half a crown 
from his “ regimental small clothes.” 

Sometimes ghosts appear in consequence of an agreement 
made, whilst living, with some particular friend, that he who first 
died, should appear to the survivor. 

Glanvil tells us of the ghost of a person who had lived but a 
disorderly kind of life, for which it was condemned to wander up 
and down the carth, in the company of evil spirits, till the day of 
judgment. 

In most of the relations of ghosts, they are supposed to be 
mere aerial beings, without substance, and that they can pass 
through walls and other solid bodies at pleasure. A particular 
instance of this is givenin Relation the 27th, in Glanvil’s Collec- 
tion, where one David Hunter, a sad dog, no doubt, in those days; 
was, for a long time, haunted by the apparition of an old woman, 
whom he was, by a secret impulse, obliged to follow whenever 
she appeared. This, he affirmed, he did for a considerable time, 
even if he was in bed with his wife; and because his wife could 
not hold him in bed, she would go too, and walk after him till 
day, though, he continues, she saw nothing. This latter part of 
che story is a little incredible, because, I suspect the sight of th: 
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woman, though she might assume the appearance of age, for rea- 
sons best known to herself, was the very circumstance which in- 
duced the rib to follow her husband. David positively declares 
that if a tree stood in her way, he observed her always go through 
it. This I donot doubt: because women will go through any 
thing, even if it be fire and water, much less a sturdy oak, to com- 
pass their end. Neither do male ghosts stick at trifles; as we 
find the king of Denmark shifting his place, hic et wbigue, though 
under ground, whenever Hamlet changed the spot upon which he 
stood; following him as the shadow pursues the substance. We 
sometimes read of ghosts striking violent blows, and that if they 
have not “ample room and verge enough,” they overturn all im- 
pediments, like a furious whirlwind. Glanvil mentions an instance 
of this, in Relation 17th, of a Dutch lieutenant who had the faculty 
of seeing ghosts; and who, being prevented from making way for 
one which he mentioned to some friends as approaching them, 
was, together with his friends, violently thrown down and sorely 
bruised. We further learn by Relation 16th, that the hand ofa 
ghost is “ as cold as iron.” As ghosts are invulnerable, we have 
the authority of Shakspeare for advising all persons against any 
thing like bodily “ oppugnation;’’ blows aimed at them being but 
“malicious mockery.”’ 

According to the best received accounts, the usual time at 
which ghosts make their appearance, is midnight; though some 
audacious spirits have been said to appear even by daylight; but 
of this there are few instances, and they are mostly ghosts who 
have been laid in the Red sea, or elsewhere, and whose times of 
confinement have expired: these are said to return more trouble- 
some and daring than ever. It is an established law, however, 
that none can appear on Christmas eve. This we learn from 
Shakspeare: 

It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 

The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 

No faery takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.—Hamlet 
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Ghosts appear in the same dress which they usually wore 
whilst living, though they are sometimes clothed all in white; but 
these are chiefly the church-yard ghosts who have no particular 
business, but seem to appear, fro bono frudlico, or to scare idle 
apprentices from playing pranks over their tombs. 

I cannot learn that ghosts carry tapers in their hands, as they 
are sometimes depicted, though the room in which they appear, 
if without fire ov candle, is sometimes said to be as light as day. 
Dragging chains, is not the fashion of English ghosts; chains and 
black vestments being chiefly the accoutrements of foreign spec- 
tres, seen in arbitrary governments. One instance, however, of 
an English ghost, dressed in black, is found in the celebrated bal- 
lad of William and Margaret: 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her sable shroud. 
This, however, may be considered as a poetical license, used in 
all likelihood for the sake of the opposition of /i/y to sable: or per- 
haps because black was thought to become the complexion of the 
lady; and every one will admit that ghosts should be dressed to 
the best advantage to make them look even decent. 

If, during the time of the apparition, there is a lighted candle 
in the room, it will burn extremely blue: this is so universally ac- 
knowledged that many ancient philosophers have busied them- 
selves in accounting for it, ‘without once doubting the truth of the 
fact. Dogs too, have the faculty of seeing spirits, as we find in 
Hunter’s case, before quoted; but they show signs of terror, by 
whining and creeping to their master for protection. It is generally 
supposed that they see things when their owner cannot: there be- 
ing some persons, particularly those born on Christmas eve, who 
cannot see spirits. 

The coming of a spirit is announced some time before its ap- 
pearance, by a variety of loud and dreadful noises; sometimes 
rattling in an old hall, like a coach and six, and rumbling up and 
down the stair-case like the trundling of bowls or cannon balls. 
The majesty of Denmark is made to “ jump” at the dead hour of 
midnight: no doubt because he was hopping mad at the little stir 
which his tame animal of a son, made about his suspicious death, 
and the sudden nuptials of his mother. I understand the passage 
in this sense, because immediatelv after, when Marcellus endea- 
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vours to strike at the ghost with his partisan, we find the old gen- 
tleman skipping about with the nimbleness of a mountebank: 

Ber. Tis here! 

Hor. Tis here"! 

Mar. Tis here!!! 

But in general the door flies open, and the ghost stalks slow- 
ly up to the foot of the bed, and, opening the curtains, looks stead- 
fastly at the person by whom it is seen; a ghost being very rarely 
visible to more than one person, although there are several in com- 
pany. It is here necessary to observe, that it has been found uni- 
versally by experience, as well as affirmed by divers apparitions 
themselves, that a ghost has not the power of speaking until it 
has been addressed. Thus Bernardo tells his friend Hamlet, 


* It would be spoke to.” 


Thus, notwithstanding the urgency of the business on which it 
may come, every thing must stand still, until the person can find 
courage to speak to it: an event that sometimes does not take 
place for many years. It has not been found that female ghosts 
are more loquacious than those of the male sex, both being equal- 
ly restrained by their law. 

The most approved mode of addressing a ghost is by com- 
manding it in the name of the three Persons of the Trinity, to tell 
you who it is, and what is its business. This it may be necessary 
to repeat three times; after which it will, ina low and hollow 
voice, declare its satisfaction at being spoken to, and desire the 
party addressing it, not to be afraid, for it will do him no harm. 
This being premised, it commonly enters into the narrative, which 
being completed, and its requests or commands given, with in- 
junctions that they be immediately executed, it vanishes away, 
frequently in a flash of light. In this case some ghosts have 
been so considerate as to desire the party to whom they appeared 
to shut their eyes: sometimes the departure is attended with de- 
lightful music. During the narration of its business, a ghost must 
vy no means be interrupted by questions of any kind. Such in- 
civility is attended with danger: if any doubts arise, they must 
be stated after the spirit has ended its tale. Questions respecting 
its state, or the state of any of their former acquaintance, are of- 
fensive and not often answered; spirits, perhaps, being restrained 
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from divulging the secrets of the prison-house. Shakspeare says 
expressly that they are forbidden. Occasionally spirits will even 
condescend to talk of common occurrences, as is instanced by Glan- 
vil, in the apparition of major Sydenham to captain Dyke, Rela- 
tion 10th, wherein the major reproved his friend for suffering a 
sword which he had given him, to grow rusty; saying, “ captain, 
captain, this sword did not use to be kept after this manner when 
it was mine.” This attention to the state of arms was a remnant 
of the major’s professional duty when living. 

It is somewhat remarkable that ghosts do not go about their 
business like persons of this world. In cases of murder, a ghost, 
instead of going to the next justice of the peace, or to the nearest 
relation of the deceased, appears to some poor labourer who knows 
none of the parties, draws the curtains of some decrepid nurse or 
alms-woman, or hovers about the place where the body is deposit- 
ed. The same circuitous mode is pursued with regard to the re- 
dressing of widows and orphans; in which cases it seems that the 
shortest and most certain way would be, to go to the person guilty 
ef the injustice, and haunt him continually until he be terrified in- 
to restitution. Or they might communicate with one of the wor- 
shipful judges of the orphan’s court. Nor is the indication of lost 
writings managed in a more summary way; the ghost commonly 
applying to a third person, ignorant of the whole affair, and a stran- 
ger to all concerned.* But it is presumptuous to scrutinize too 
far into these matters: ghosts have, undoubtedly, forms and cus- 
toms peculiar to themselves. 

If, after the first appearance, the persons employed, neglect 
or are prevented from performing the message or business com- 
mitted to their management, the ghost appears continually to them 
at first; at first with a discontented, next an angry, and at length 
with a furious countenance, threatening to tear them to pieces, if 
the matter is not forthwith executed; sometimes terrifying them, 
as in Glanvil’s Relation 26th, by appearing in many formidable 
shapes, and sometimes even striking them violent blows. Ofblows 

* The editor will thank some one of his friends, on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, for an account of a ghost, whose testimony was produced in one 
of the county courts, some years ago. Very little is known about American 
ghosts, and it is desirable to ascertain whether the forms of government make 
any change in their habits: in other words, what is the difference between « 


royal and republican ghost. 
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given by ghosts there are many instances, and some which have 
been followed by incurable lameness. 

It should have been observed, that phoete, i in delivering their 
commissions, in order to ensure belief, communicate to the per- 
sons employed, some secret, known only to the parties concerned 
and themselves, the relation of which always produces the intend- 
ed effect. The business being completed, ghosts appear with a 
cheerful countenance, saying they shall now be at rest, and will 
never more disturb any one. They return their thanks to the 
agent, and sometimes reward him by communicating some secret 
relative to himself, which nothing will ever induce him to reveal. 

When any eminent person is about to enter their regions they 
make a great noise, like women in Philadelphia, at a fire in the 
night-time. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 


A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 


“= 


Did squeak and jabder in the Roman streets. 


Sometimes ghosts appear, and disturb a house, without deign- 
ing to give any reason for their trespass. It is never known that 
an action of ejectment has been sustained, though the main points, 
the entry and ouster are matters of notoriety to the whole neigh- 
bourhood: nor can an ordinary sheriff’s jury take cognizance, be- 
cause the entry itself being unlawful and against the consent of 
the affrighted owner, there is no holding over to complain of. The 
shortest and the only way is to exorcise or lay them. Whether this 
sort of action has ever been tried in America I know nat; but in 
England, it has been used time whereof the memory of man run- 
neth not tothe contrary. The process is to Issue a summons 
to his worship, the parson of the parish, and another to the butler 
of the castle, who is required (by duces tecum) to bring him some 
of the best ale and provisions which he can find in his master’s lar- 
der. The jury is composed of all whom curiosity or the love of 
good cheer can collect. After having sufficiently fortified them- 
selves against the approach of the spirit, he is met and discomfit- 
ed with ease by the parson in a Latin formulary:—-a language that 
strikes the most audacious ghost with terror. What would be 
the effect of Greek, or wild Irish, or the American Choctaw, is 
not yet known. A ghost cannot be laid “ for ninety-nine years, 
VOL. Ir iS 
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renewable forever,” but he may be for any term less than a cen- 
tury, and in any place or body, full or empty; as a solid oak—the 
pommel of a sword, a but of beer, if an alderman—a pipe of Ma- 
deira, if a gentleman—he may be rolled up in parchment, if a law- 
yer, or confined to the garret, ifan author. But of all places the 
most common, and what a ghost least likes, is the Red sea; it be- 
ing related, in many instances, that ghosts have most earnestly be- 
sought the exorcists not to confine them in that place. It is ne- 
vertheless considered as an indisputable fact, that there is an infi- 
nite number laid, perhaps from its being a safer prison than any 
other, nearer at hand, though neither history nor tradition gives 
us any instance of ghosts escaping or returning from this kind of 
transportation before their time. Shakspeare had this sea in his 
mind’s eye, when he made Prospero talk about calling “ spirits 
from the vasty deefi,” 1. e. the Red sea. I have not leisure to in- 
quire whether this repugnance, arises from any old grudge be- 
tween the Egyptians and the ghosts. The former may, perhaps, 
claim the privileges of pre-occupancy, and not be very civil to the 
new comers. This circumstance, and the length to which these 
researches have been extended, induce me to conclude, in the 
words of the learned masters of the law, guere de hoc. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRAGEDY OF TAMERLANE. 

TAMERLANE was unquestionably a mighty conqueror; twen 
ty-seven crowns were the splendid rewards of thirty-five victori. 
ous campaigns; Bajazet and the Ottoman empire sunk beneath 
his arms. From the Volga to the Persian gulf, and from the 
Ganges to Damascus, the nations owned his sway. In the plenitude 
of his power and pride, he is said to have entertained the stupend- 
ous or ridiculous project of subduing Africa, entering Europe by 
the Straits of Gibraltar, vanquishing the powers of Christendom, 
and returning heme by the deserts of Russia and Tartary. This 
fanciful campaign may excite a smile; but the evidence of history 
will justify our admiration of the power, which, while it was dis- 
playing itself upon the borders of Europe, could plan and nearly 


accomplish the overthrow of the Chinese empire Imagination 
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is startled at this almost boundless range of conquest, and by some 





inexplicable perversion of the human mind, it delights in magni- 
fying the exploits and celebrating the praises of a conqueror. But 
the voice of philosophy will stigmatize Tamerlane as the scourge 
and the destroyer of mankind. History, in presenting to usthe sword 
of Alexander, has enwreathed it with flowers; innumerable lives 
were sacrificed to his ambition; but his soul was magnanimous, 
his victories ennobled by humanity, and the character of the con- 
queror was exalted and adorned by the graces and accomplish- 
ments of the hero. 

From this model Rowe seems to have delineated his Tamer- 
lane, excluding, however, all that could debase, and adding all that 
could exalt his nature. History is outraged by his fanciful mis- 
representations, and few would imagine that this Phenix of human 
virtue, was, in sober truth, a peasant and a rebel, rude in mind, 
and deformed in body, a fierce barbarian, resembling Alexander 
in nothing but the scene and destructiveness of his victories. By 
the slaughter of myriads of human beings, this very amiable mon- 
arch succeeded in extirpating the flourishing cities of Astrachan, 
Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Smyrna, and innu- 
merable others, and the ground which they had occupied was of- 
ten marked by pyramids of human heads, a mode of architecture 
to which he was invariably partial. A certain number of these 
trophies was enforced by peremptory command, and on the ruins 
of Bagdad alone he erected ninety thousand, in one column. 
Smyrna was bravely defended against his assaults by the zealous 
courage of the Rhodian knights; it was taken by storm; all that 
breathed were put to the sword, and the heads of the Christian 
heroes were lanched from the engines, on board of two Europe- 
an ships that were at anchor in the harbour:—but it is unnecessa- 
ry to accumulate instances of his inhuman cruelty; I shall only 
add that his perfidy and treachery were no less conspicuous, and 
then leave the reader to compare the original with the copy. 

The author of this tragedy seems to have considered Tamer- 
lane and Bajazet as the opposite extremes of his dramatic ba- 
lance, and that as the one was elevated the other must necessarily 
be depressed. Both were conquerors; the palm of slaughter and 
injustice was equally divided, till, by extending their dominions, 
they encountered each other, and the genius of the Ottoman sunk 
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beneath that of the Mogul. The Sultan, from the rapidity of his 
marches, and the fiery energy of his character, was called “ the 
Lightning;” but Rowe has exhibited these qualities only in his im- 
potent and frantic ravings. He has depicted him in colours of 
unnatural, or at least unnecessary, savageness. His ferocity is not 





human, for it is causeless and unappeasable. There are characters 
which should never be drawn:—features distorted by deformity, 
or disfigured by disease, cannot form a pleasing object of contem- 
plation; the fidelity of the draught will only render it more dis- 
gusting, and no partial aberration can be set up in opposition to 
the general tendency of nature. Hence, it is an insufficient plea 
that the inextinguishable rancour and inhuman ingratitude of Ba- 
jazet are consistent with his character; for if that character can 
claim no alliance with general humanity, its actions must be ne- 
cessarily unnatural. It is mere fallacy to raise absurdities upon 
some fancied peculiarity, and then talk of consistency. Upon this 
principle, an author might inform us that his hero has an unac- 
countable partiality for bodily pain, and, on the strength of this 
penchant, introduce him binding himself, with a smile, to the rack, 
and gaily requesting his friend to break his shins in as many places 
as possibic. Tamerlane and Bajazet are both, perhaps, out of na- 
ture, and certainly irreconcileable with history. A poet need not 
servilely copy the records whence he extracts his fable; but if he 
retain the names, he should not discard the qualities of the origi- 
nals. The two monarchs of Rowe’s drama might as well have 
been called Alexander and Darius. 

He has, evidently, pushed his leading characters into oppo- 
site extremes, in order to produce effect by contrast. The effect 
is produced; but it may be doubted whether it is judicious or 
pleaging. The opposition is too glaring, too stubborn to harmo- 
nize in one piece. So painfully predominant is the stronger co- 
lour, that it subdues all the chaste and delicate tints, which should 
have given dignity and character to the canvass. It reminds us 
of some sign-painting of the Serpent and Eve, in which the for- 
mer is so elaborately and gaudily arrayed, his scales so resplen- 
dent with gold, and his body sprawling in such sparkling inyolu- 
tions, that having bestowed a careless glance upon the woman, 
our eyes are involuntarily attracted by the reptile. Compared 
with the impetuous ferocity of the Ottoman, the facific virtues 
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of Tamerlane appeared cold and insipid. This is both a moral 
and technical fault; the interests of virtue, as well as the drama, 
would have been promoted by giving a greater preponderance to 
the amiable Mogul. As it is, he bestows little upon the play ex- 
cept his name. 

Other motives, however, may have influenced Rowe in deli- 
neating these characters, which, it is said, were intended as por- 
traits of the two then reigning monarchs of France and England. 
If any resemblance can be traced, it would, perhaps, be difficult 
to decide which caricature is the most monstrous. No allusion 
was, possibly, intended by the author; but national vanity or pre- 
judice would cherish the supposition, and while it conferred a po- 
pularity, however temporary, the poet was, doubtless, little soli- 
citous to condemn his work to comparative obscurity, by explain- 
ing that it was misapplied. All bigotted feeling and local allusion, 
as far as these personages are concerned, having been, long since, 
obliterated, we can now contemplate this production in its. real 
features, and in this view it may be still temperately admired. We 
can how praise with moderation and candemn with candour; such 
at least shall be my study in proceeding to notice the subordinate 
personages and general merits of this tragedy. This survey can- 
not be brought within the compass of a single communication, and 
[ shall therefore endeavour to accomplish it in a second essay. 





TASSO AND ARIOSTO, 
FRANSLATED FROM THE STORIA DELLA POESIA ITALIANA, 
BY TIRAFOSCHI. 

Ir appears to me that between these two poets, no just and 
adequate comparison can be made, and that to put the Jerusalem 
of Tasso in comparison with the Orlando of Ariosto, is the same 
as to compare the Eneid of Virgil, with the metamorpfhoses ot 
Ovid. For the Jerusalem is an epic poem, and the Orlando is a 
romantic poem,* or a romance in verse, things too different in 
their nature to be compared. Ridiculous, therefore, is the blame 
attached by some to Ariosto, because he has not preserved the uni- 
ty of action; because he has not interwoven his episode with the 


main action; because he has’ narrated things wholly impossible: 


* Poema Romanzesco. ‘YVirab. 
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because he has mingled the grave with the burlesque, and other 
similar defects, against which they say that Tasso has wisely 
guarded. If Ariosto had wished to present us with an epic poem, 
he would, with reason, be condemned. But what reason have we 
to condemn him for preferring a romantic to an epic poem? Is it 
not the same, for example, as to censure Livy for writing a histo- 
ry and nota poem! Nor do I hold their judgment perfectly cor- 
rect, who affirm that Tasso’s is the better poem, but that Ariosto 
is the greatest poet: for, it cannot be strictly said that one poem is 
better than the other, when they are of such different kinds. Since, 
then, the two poems, collectively, cannot be compared, all that re- 
mains to be done is to examine the two poets, one with the other, 
in those qualities which are common to both. 

Three things, in my opinion, may be separately reviewed— 
fecundity of imagination, vivacity in narration, and elegance of 
style. With respect ‘to the first, I flatter myself, that the great- 
est idolizers of Tasso do not deny, that it is more abundant in 
Ariosto, who has introduced into the Orlando so many and such 
delightful inventions, that it was not without reason that cardinal 
Ippolito d’Este asked him, as it is reported, where he had found 
so many whimsical fancies.* There is scarcely a canto in which 
some new and unexpected adventure does not present itself, 
which wonderfully delights the reader and enchains his attention. 
Tasso, although he too knows how to change the scene and vary the 
objects, yet these are not in common such as are the offspring of 
a fervid imagination, but are, for the most part, drawn from other 
poets, or conceived according to their ideas. It is true, that as 
Ariosto wrote a romance in verse, he might indulge his fancy 
more easily, and many things were lawful to him, which were 
not so to Tasso; for to the former it was permitted to recount 
things very unlikely, and even really impossible, according to the 
privilege of a writer of romances, which was, by no means, allow- 
ed to the latter. The Hippogrif of Rugguri, the ascension of As- 
tolfo to the moon, the folly of Orlando, and other similar inven- 
tions of that extravagant brain, were exceedingly fit in a poem of 
the nature, which Ariosto undertook to compose; but in a serious 
heroic poem, such as that of Tasso, they would have merited the 
severest censure. Itis evident to me, however, that the author ef 
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the Orlando had a more lively and fruitful imagination than the 
author of the Jerusalem. 

With regard to that which appertains to the force of narra- 
tive and the vivacity of description, I know not what effect is pro- 
duced on others by a perusal of these two poems. As to myself, I 
confess that the narrations of Tasso please, fascinate, and if I may 
speak so, seduce me; so full of grace are they, and in every part 
so polished and perfect; whilst those of Ariosto snatch me from 
myself and light up in my bosom all that enthusiastic fire with 
which they are themselves replete; so that it does not appear to 
me that I read, but that I see things described. Tasso seems to 
me to be a beautifully delicate miniature painter, in whom we be- 
hold a colouring and a design, which possess all the perfection 
that can be desired. Ariosto, on the contrary, seems to me to be 
a Giulio Romano, a Buonarruotti, a Rubens, whose bold and af- 
dent pencil places before my eyes, and makes me, as it were, 
touch with my hand, the grandest, the most impassioned, and the 
most terrible objects. Yet the same Ariosto, when he pleases to 
use a more delicate pencil, can command it, in such a manner as 
not to yield to any one. Angelica, the fugitive, Olympia aban- 
doned, and a hundred other parts of a similar description, which 
we find inthe Orlando, may challenge a comparisen with the 
most delightful productions exhibited by the muses of Greece 
and Rome. It must be owned, however, that the incidents of 
Ariosto are not always equally pleasing; that they sometimes 
languish, and appear, as it were, to crawl along the ground, whilst 
those of Tasso are better sustained and more equal. This was, 
perhaps, the art of Ariosto, to give a greater effect, by the force 
of contrast, to those narrations, in which he was anxious to shine, 
and it will only prove that Ariosto is not always equal to himself; 
tut it will by no means prove, that he was not, when he pleased, 
superior to all others, 

We now come to speak of the elegance of style; and 
here I cannot deny that Tasso is superior to Ariosto, since every 
word, and every expression is studiously selected, and every 
thing said by him is said in the noblest manner possible. Ariosto, 
more intent on things than words, is not over diligent in the 


choice of his expressions, and he sometimes even uses low and 


vulgar phrases. He knows, however, how to elevate his tone, to 
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use, at times, the most expressive terms, and, when it is agreea- 
ble to him, to introduce into his verses flowers and delights; and 
he shows us by it, that if he had chosen to use the file more assi- 
duously on the Orlando, it would not, even in elegance, have fallen 
short of any other poem. But it seems to be the fate of the rarest 
and most fervid minds, not to be able to bring themsevies to under- 
take the toil of polishing their works. In this defect, itself, per- 
haps, we may discover their genius; for if they had laboured more 
in art, they would in a less degree have pursued nature, which is, 
at last, the fairest of ail the wreathes that adorn a poet’s brow. 

This is my opinion concerning Tasso and Ariosto, and, from 
what has been said, every one may perceive that, were it possible 
to make a comparison between these two poets, I should lean in 
favour of Ariosto. I know that, in support of this: sentiment, I 
have to contend with some illustrious and powerful adversaries, 
and among these the immortal Metastasio, who, in one of his let- 
ters, which is printed and addressed to Ch. Sig. Don. Domenica 
Diodati, a Neapolitan counsellor, after having said that, in the 
early part of his life, he had been 2 passionate admirer of Ariosto, 
adds, that having at a more mature period of his days, and with a 
sounder judgment, read the Jerusalem, of whose merits he gives 
a lively description, he felt himself filled with admiration of Tasso, 
and with an ineffable contempt for those who believed the outra- 
geous Ariosto his only rival. The judgment of such a man is so 
much to be reverenced, that if he treated of any theory, I would 
willingly yield, and confess my conviction. But here we treat of 
that feeling, which every one proves in himself, and which neither 
réasoning nor authority is sufficient toalter. It may be, indeed, 
that this is the effect of taste, in me by nature, less pure; but, 
such as it is, it is mine, and I have not the ability to change it. 
Metastasio, however, does not give the preference to Tasso with- 
out reserve; for after having said that the investigation is loaded 
with difficulty, he thus concludes: “ If, to manifest his power, it 
should please the fancy of our good father Apollo to make me a 
great poet, and to that end he were to order me to open myself 
freely to him, and that he would inspire me with the genius to 
compose which of these two celebrated poems I liked best, I 
should, certainly, hesitate very much in the choice; but through 
my excessive propensity to order, exactness, and system, I feel 
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that, in the end, I should incline to the Jerusalem.” To Metas- 
tasio, with that modesty which is proper to great minds, I now, 
who am so much his inferior, should answer Apollo with less he- 
sitation, and my reply would be something different. If he were 
to require me to write an epic poem, I should beseech him to let 
me write such as that of Tasso: if he should persuade me to un- 
dertake a romance in verse, I should entreat him to make me 
another Ariosto. Should he ask me generally which of the two 
poets I could wish to equal in natural talent for poetry, I should, 
first begging pardon of Tasso, pray him to be bountiful to me in 


that which was possessed by Ariosto. > 





OF STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES. 
Mr. OLDS@HOOL, 
Tue application of steam to the warming of apartments, is 


well treated in Buchanan’s book on that subject. The palace of 
Diocletian was heated by flues passing along the sidesof all the 
rooms, but I cannot at present find my authority for suspecting 
that it was heated by steam. I find no authority either, as to the 
heat of the hot-houses of the ancients. The application of steam 
and spirit of wine-vapour, which is also steam, to the purposes 
of general and local baths and sudorifics, was first introduced into 
England by Dr. Dominiceti, who had an establishment for the puf- 
pose in Panton square in the parish of St. James, some time about 
the year 1772: he used medicated steam-baths for disorders both 
general and local. A Dr. Henry who, about the year 1800, lodged im 
this city in Spruce-street, between Second and Third, had also a 
patent for the topical application of the vapour of spirit of wine 
(that is steam, for water is formed during the combustion) to gou- 
ty swellings; and it was certainly of use. But he was forestalled 
by Dominiceti, and all of them by a German author, whose method 
of applying it was published lately with a plate in the Aurora, and 
is the same with the subject matter of a patent discovery by a Dr. 
Jennings, if I mistake not. Congress ought to purchase for Dr. 
Thornton, the Repertory of Arts, and the collection of Brevets d’In. 
vention, where he would find the origin of many discoveries that 
adorn his records. 

The subject of steam-engines, belongs to chemical and me- 


chanical science, but there are-so many of your readera concerned,. 
VOL. Tf. 
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or likely to be concerned in the building or purchasing of steam- 
engines, that I think the following information on the subject, fur- 
nishing them with matter to compare the prices asked, and the 
powers offered, with what the same power can be afforded for in © 
Dublin, will prove an acceptable article for your miscellany. 
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REMARKS, 
‘Irish currency is about eight per cent less than English ster- 
lifig money. 
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The prices here given are about twenty per cent less than 
those of Boulton and Watt, which however may not be dearer in 
fact, owing to the excellence of the workmanship of Boulton and 
Watt’s engines. 

A bushel struck, of bituminous coal will weigh about seventy 
pounds: a bushel of the flameless smoakless coal of Wilkesbarre 
and Lehigh, is sold for eighty pounds even with the rim not up- 
heaped as in England: if upheaped, a bushel of bituminous coal! 
wil weigh seventy-cight or eighty pounds. 

A horse power is equivalent to the continued force of sixteen 
men, in common steam-engine calculation. 

The above engine seems to be on Boulton and Watt's con- 
struction, where the injection water is used to condense the steam: 
but of late, Watt’s original idea of letting the steam escape, adopt- 
ed in Trevethick’s pressure-engine, is employed in Ireland; with 
this difference, that the cylinder and piston are inclosed in the 
boiler, and the piston worked horizontally. In the pressure-en- 
gine, long known and used in England, they work occasionally with 
steam that supports eighty pounds on the square inch; but this Is 
[ think too high, for many reasons. 

The above table was published in the North American Jour- 
nal, and I have added to it some remarks of my own. 

The following account is from the Philosophical Magazine, 
for October, 1815, and will probably be new to your readers: 

From Messrs. Leans’ printed report of steam-engines in 
Cornwall, it appears, that in the month of August 1815, thirty-three 
engines consumed seventy-eight thousand four hundred and twen 
ty-one bushels of coal—(N.B. In England coals are sold by the 
bushel, upheaped, not struck: that is, the coals are piled so that the 
apex of the cone in the middle of the bushel, shall be eight inches 
above the level of the edge of the bushel: )—and lifted six hundred 
fifty-nine million one hundred and seventy-one thousand pounds of 
water, one foot high, being -an average of nineteen million nine 
hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds for each engine. 

Woolf’s engine at Wheal-Var during the same month con- 
sumed eight hundred and thirty bushels of coal, and lifted with 
each bushel forty-eight millions one hundred and fifty-two thousand 
pounds one foot high: his engine at Wheal Abraham, during thé 
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same period, consumed one thousand three hundred and fourteen 
bushels of coal, and by each bushel lifted forty-two million four 
hundred and eighty-two thousand pounds one foot high. (A horse 
power in Boulton and Watt’s engine is considered, I believe as 
equal to thirty-three thousand pounds one foot high per minute. ) 

During the month of September, thirty-two engines consum- 
ed eighty-seven thousand seven hundred and ninety-two bushels 
of coals, and lifted five hundred eighty-nine million nine hundred 
and twelve pounds one foot high; equal to eighteen million three 
hundred and seventy-two thousand for each engine with one bushel 
of coals. 

At Wheal-Var in September, Woolf’s engine with each oi 
one hundred and eighty bushels of coal, raised forty-seven million 
six hundred and ninety thousand pounds, and for part of the month 
with eachof five hundred and ninety-four bushels consumed, lifted 
forty-four million three hundred and seventy-seven thousand pounds 
one foot high. 

Woolf’s engine at Wheal Abraham, consumed in September 
one thousand two hundred and seventy-eight bushels, and each 
bushel lifted forty-nine million two hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand pounds one foot high. 

By a letter from Cornwall of the 8th October, we are in- 
formed that up to that date, Woolf’s engine had been perform- 
ing from the Ist of last month so high as fifty-six million, with 
each bushel of coals. Thus it appears that Woolf’s engine per- 
forms work with the same weight of coals, in comparison to the 
other Cornwall engines, in the proportion of five to two. One 
mine tn Cornwall, will often require in coals for one year, twenty- 
five thousand pound sterling. 

N. B. A chaldron of coal of thirty-six bushels weighs from 
twenty-five to twenty-eight hundred of one hundred and twelve 
pounds to the hundred weight. A bushel upheaped weighs from 
seventy-six to eighty pounds. 

The principles of Woolf’s first patent may be found in Judge 
Cooper’s Emporium; the late improvements in the Philosophica! 
Magazine, for October 1815; and the Monthly Magazine for No- 
vember, 1815. As the Emporium is no longer continued, the 
above articles of scientific information may probably be acceptable 
to many of your readers. X. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

DR. RUSH’S METHOD OF TREATING THE HYDROPHOBIA. 
Mr. O._pscHoo., 

“ Proressor Huffland of Berlin, has announced in his Jour- 
nal, that bleeding in cases of hydrophobia (first brought before the 
European practitioners, by an article from the East Indies, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Magazine) has met with equal success 
in Germany as India. He intends to publish some of the cases 
forthwith.” Philo. Mag. for Oct. 1815, p. 316. 

Some person very properly proposed to alter the old adage 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum, to de mortuis nil nisi verum, and I think 
he was right. In imitation of him, I also beg permission to propose 
an alteration. Who was it who exclaimed, on finding all his sup- 
posed original ideas, forestalled by an ancient author, Pereant qui 
ante nos, nostra dixerunt. “ The deuce take the rascals who have 
pillaged all our good thoughts before we were born!”’ I would ex- 
claim fereant gui fro suis nostra dixerunt. To filch the discove- 
ries of others, is a practice that ought to be confined to patent- 
mongers. 

Many years ago, the writer of this article in conversation with 
Or. Rush, was describing the erysipelatous appearances in the 
eesophagus of a man, and also of a dog who had died mad; when 
Dr. Rush distinctly stated his opinion, that as cathartics, sudori- 
fics, sea bathing, warm bathing, antispasmodics, opiates, and mer- 
cury; and even excision and ablution had been tried in vain; his 
opinion was, that profuse bleeding would be the only method of 
cure on which any reliance could be placed. 

If some of Dr. Rush’s pupils or friends would clear up this 
matter, so as to preserve to the late Dr. Rush the merit of a sug- 
gestion which I really believe was first made by him, it would be 
no more than common justice to the memory of a man who was 
zn ornament to his country. x. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ON PHOSPHORUS AS A MEDICINE. 


Mr. OLpscHoOOL, 
I am aware that your work ought not to be considered or 
used as a medical repository: that miscellaneous literature is its 
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character, and that your readers do not and ought not to expect 
its pages should be occupied either with law, physic, or divinity 
But now and then, novelties arise, which, from the mere circum- 
stance of novelty, may be appropriately noticed in any periodical 
publication, as a portion of the literary news of the day. In this 
light [ view the application of Phosphorus tothe cure of diseases, 
inasmuch as its use is unknown as yet, either in England or in this 
country; at least so far as we may collect from the silence of pub- 
lications on the subject. 

The singular combustibility of this substance, and the many 
burnt fingers it has occasioned among the chemists, seem to have 
produced a dread of using it internally; and though it be in all 
probability a product of animal organization, absolutely necessary 
to the skeleton that supports the animal frame when alive, it is 
but lately that its employment as a remedy has been suggested. 

{ am aware that the phosphoric acid is frequenly found com- 
bined with lime dispersed through blocks of granite, as at Gevman- 
town and elsewhere in our country, but this does not militate 
strongly against the animal origin of the substance; because the 
granitic range was manifestly formed out of pre-existent materials 
in watery solution or diffusion; and among these pre-existent ma- 
terials were, of course, the debris of fishes which furnish the acid 
and the lime in question. 

Many of your readers recollect the well known song of “ Dear 
Tom this brown jug that now foams with mild ale,” &c. I have 
sometimes thought that the phosphoric acid in the bones of a de- 
parted friend, might be employed with a few other materials in 
forming a drinking glass to be dedicated to his memory. Nor do I 
know that it is more shocking for a dead body to be incinerated 
and decomposed by a chemist, than to be incarcerated, nhumed, 
and eaten up by worms, as the fashion now is. 

The first person who exhibited the phosphorus internally was 
M. Aiphonse Leroi, who gave it at Paris (I believe) in substance, 
accurately ground up with honcy in the large dose of a grain. This 
produced violent sensation of burning in the stomach, great 
thirst, unusual inclination for muscular exertion, and great tem- 
porary increase of muscular strength, with other remarkable 
symptoms of strong excitement. He appears to have lessened 
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his dose, and to have exhibited this very stimulating substance 
with success in typhus and typhoid fever, in great muscular weak- 
ness, in tabes dorsalis, and in rheumatic affections combined with 
rout. 

M. Weickard, has given it in megrims attended with superve- 
nient apoplexy. | 

M. Conradi. Inthe general weakness produced by bilious 
vheumatism-—in the debility consequent upon a pleurisy of which 
the patient had been cured—and in the total prostration of strength 
that followed a bilious-nervous fever. 

M. Huffland. In obstinate gout—in a case of poison by the 
aqua tofana—in palsy—in intermittent fever. 

M. Gualtier Claubry. In palsy and fibrous atony, in a man, a 
woman, and a child. 

M. Lentin. Incaries of the bones; in phthisis with purulent 
expectoration. 

M. Lutzelberger. In hemorrhage, with prostration of 
strength. . 

M. Handel. In epileptic convulsions. 

M. Remer. In malignant typhus, strongly characterized. 

M. Loebelstein Lobel. In gutta serena, mania, obstinate 
cephalalpia. | 

The above authorities for the use of this substance, are cited 
from Recherches et Observations sur le Phosphore: ouvrage dans 
lequel on fait connaitre les effets extraordinaries de ce remede, 
dans le traitemens de differentes maladies internes, par J. F. D. 
Lobstein. Paris, 8vo. 

M. Lobstein himself appears to have exhibited it in nervous 
fever; in malignant typhus; in obstinate tertians; in periodical 
cephalalgia in a nervous female; in obstinate cardialgia; in gouty 
pains; in suppression of the menses; in chlorosis. 

From the preceding account of cases, the author of the book 
above mentioned draws three conclusions: 

ist. That this medicine, properly administered, does in fact 
produce very strange effects in many diseases. 

2dly. That it is too dangerous to be administered in substance; 
for when so given, it may occasion inflammation, gangrene, and 
death. 
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ON PHOSPHORUS AS A MEDICINE. 














3dly. That the preparations in which the phosphorus is not 
dissolved, but mechanically divided only, and diffused or suspend- 
ed, as in pills, tinctures, electuaries, emulsions, conserves, &c. 
are to be avoided; since it is easily disengaged from these en- 
velops, when it has been for some time in the stomach. 

4thly. That the surest and most convenient method of exhibit- 
mg this substance is by a solution of it in ether, with the addition 
of some aromatic essential oil. (Would not common olive oil 
answer as well, if not better?) 

5thly. That phosphorus thus administered, loses its caustic 
quality, becomes a powerful stimulant, analeptic, and reviving to 
the system. 

6thly. That it is necessary to begin with a smail dose, and in- 
crease it gradually. 

7thly. That this remedy must not be considered as a pana 
cea; nor, 

8thly. Ought it to be employed, till the usual remedies have 
failed. 

9thly. That it is likely to be useful only in asthenic and chro- 
nic cases, where a strong momentary excitement is required. 

lothly. That it is calculated to do good, in all disorders of 
sreat debility, prostrations of vital power, obstinate intermittents, 
rheumatism, gout, suppression of the menses, and chlorosis: in 
all nervous disorders, as apoplexy, fainting, palsy, epilepsy, ma- 
nia, cephalalgia, cardialgia: also in prostration of strength from 
great loss of blood, in marasmus, pthisis, and caries of the bones. 

I know not any case of its exhibition in England. 

In this country I have heard of it given in uterine hemor- 
rhage. It is apt to produce the hemorrhoids, a very common, a 
very painful, and a very troublesome complaint. 

I have taken half a grain rubbed up accurately with a table 
spoonful of honey, but without any very obvious effect, except an 
unusual glow in the stomach and intestines. The phosphorus 
was old, and the external oxyded crust, thick. 

The exhjbition of phosphorus however, is almost unknown: 
and as it appears to be a medicine of great power, it is like all 
other rhedicines taken from the class of poisons, well worth attend- 
ing to. Indeed they are the most valuable class of medicines; the 
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shops in Europe, and the German shops of this country are croud- 
ed with remedies of no further efficacy than to waste the valuable 
time of a patient ina dangerous disorder. The more medical 
science improves, the more nearly shall we approach in our pre- 
scriptions to one drug for one indication; and that drug a power- 
ful one. It frequently happens that when two medicines are given 
at once, each equally proper for the purpose, they spoil each other. 
Probably the phosphoric acid, formerly recommended in cases of 
rickets may be deemed worth an experiment. At any rate, the 
above cases deserve to be generally known. Believing they are 
not yet known so well as they ought to be, I send them to you. 
MeEpicug. 


So ee 


TRIOKS OF SCHOLARS. 


Amonc those who are acquainted with the classical literature of the pre- 
sent day, it is well known that the learned professor Porson occasionally dis- 
ported in the daily journals under the assumed name of §. England. These 
communications he answered on a succeeding day, under seme other signa- 
ture. The following is a very happy hit at the wits of that time, who were 
in the habit of manufacturing short compositions in Greek iambics and ush- 
ering them to the world as Fragmenta Euripidea, This admirable produc- 
tion, deceived many by the purity of its language and metre, and singular 
tact of its style, and delighted all the genuine Hellenists of the day. 


To the editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
SIR, 

As a learned friend of mine was rummaging an old trunk, 
the other day, he discovered a false bottom, which, on examina- 
tion, proved to he full of old parchments. But, what was his joy 
and surprise, when he discovered that the contents were neither 
more nor less than some of the lost tragedies of Sophocles. As 
the writing is difficult, and the traces of the letters somewhat fad- 
ed, he proceeds slowly in the task of decyphering. When he has 
finished, the entire tragedies will be given to the public. In the 
meantime, I send you the following fragment, which my friend 
communicated to me, and which all réal critics will concur with 
me, I doubt not, in determining to be the genuine production of 
that ancient dramatist. His characteristics are simplicity and 
VOL. 1 U 
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sententiousness. For instance, what can be more simple and sen- 
tentious than the opening of the 7rachinie?—“ It is an old saying 
that has appeared among mankind, that you cannot be certain of 
the life of mortals, before one dies, whether it be good or evil.”’ 
These qualities, too, are conspicuous in the following iambics, 
which contain a seasonable caution to parents against rashly trust- 
ing children out of their sight.—Though your paper is chiefly 
occupied in plain English, you sometimes gratify your learned 
readers with a little Greek: you may, therefore, give them this, 
if you think that it will gratify them. For the benefit of those 
whose Greek is rather rusty with disuse, I have added a Latin 
version, which, I hope, is as pure and perspicuous as Latin ver- 
sions of Greek tragedies commonly are. 
I am, sir, &c. 
S. ENGLAND 


Keuorarrornxtous Teimruyos noeol pour 
Neat Segouc Laseovres euragerots wort, 
Aivass exsrroyv oa dn wirrey Dbasly 
"Amravres® es” eevyov of AtAEimmevos. 
AAD’ lee NTAY SYRERAEIT EVOL MOYALIS, 
"H rrocwy crssbavovres ev Engw wedwy 
Xeuowy av nberanca wegidiobas orabuar, 
Es xn prseos Te Tov vewy erwero. 

"AAA’s @ TOKELS, OT OIS LEV OYTA TULANE; 
Orcs de ny BALTTHUAT evTEexvou THEA: 
"He evruyers euynobe rac Sueal” odcue 


Tots mwaiviv, ev ooas cy Somots Quaaccere. 


Glacie-durata triplices pueri fluenta 

Tempestate estatis radentes pulchras-plantas habentibus pedibus 
In vortices ceciderunt, ut sane accidere solct, 

Omnes: deinde effugerunt reliqui. 


Sin autem inclusi essent vectibus, 

Aut pedibus labantes in arido campo, 

Auri ponderis sponsione libenter contenderer 
Partem aliquam juvenum servari potuisse. 


At, O parentes, tum vos, quibus esse contigit, 

Tum vos, quibus non contigit, germina pulchros-filios-procrean 
tis segetis, 

Si felices optatis extra-domos itiones 

Pueris vestris, bene eos intra domos servate 
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As Mr. Samuel England’s Greek and Latin verses in your 
yesterday’s paper have puzzled some of your fair readers, I in- 
tended to have asked the fayour of some of your learned corres- 
pondents to give a translation; but observing in a print, entitled 
The Gold Mines of Ireland, a reference to that admirable work, Zhe 
Renowned History of Giles Gingerbread, I opened the book, and 
found in it the following beautiful lines, ready cut and dry to my 
hands. If it is not contrary to the rules ef your paper to publish 
them, for the benefit of the unlearned reader, here they are:— 


Three childrenne slydinge onne the ice, 
Uponne a summere’s daye, 

As it felle out, they alle felle inne; 
The reste they ranne awaye. 


Now, hadde these childrenne been at home, 
Or slydinge on dry grounde, 

Ten thousande pounds to one pennie 
They had not alle been drownde. 


You parents that have childrenne deare, 
And eke you that have none, 

lffe you would have them safe abroade, 
Pray keepe them alle at home. 


‘The old saying of three blue beans in one blue bladder was concealed by 
Joshua Barnes, the learned editor of Euripides, under the following happy 
translation. 

Tees xvageos xvavos evs xuorids xvavengs 


-- 


BRITISH LITERATURE DURING THE REIGN OF KING JAMES THE 
FIRST. 


Mara. OLpDscHOOL, 

Ir has for many years been the fashion to date the highest, 
state of British literature at the reign of queen Ann. That the 
English style was then at its highest state of refinement I am not 
prepared to dispute: but that it was then at the best I more than 
doubt. The Edinburgh reviewers deny the reign of Ann to be 
the Augustan age of British literature, and fix it in the reign of 
Kizabeth. Though, in many points, I think the editors of that 
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work very far from orthodox—lI perfectly agree with them in 
that opinion, being persuaded that he who wishes to cultivate a 
style purely English, endued with what those reviewers happily 
denominate the original raciness of the language, will studiously 
peruse the great authors of that reign, and of the reign which suc- 
ceeded it. The reason why the style of that epoch is not sufficiently 
admired, is that the authors have all, with the exception of Shak- 
speare, who flourished in it, written upon subjects not so popular 
or attractive as thase which occupied the attention and labours of 
the writers of queen Ann’s reign. Hooker,the most wise, perhaps, 
profound and brilliant of any writer on the same subject in any 
language, has no charms but for the lawyer or the deep moral 
philosopher.—Religion has been so much out of vogue with mo- 
dern readers that the inimitable works of Jeremy Tay'or stand no 
chance of perusal but by a better gifted few.—The Arcadia of 
Sidney has given way to the myriads of the novel-shop. And the 
exquisite poetry of Spenser is too old fashioned. In a word, the 
literature of that day or even a smattering of its character and 
history is little known, but to the learned. Elizabeth was a mu- 
nificent and discerning encourager of genius and erudition—and 
her successor James the first, not only encouraged literature but 
was himself a man of considerable genius and erudition. 

In truth, there is no prince whose character in this respect 
has been more unjustly treated than James. It is allowed on all 
hands that he wasa man of learning, but nine out of ten of those who 
make the acknowledgment, seem as if they did so only for the pur- 
pose of only gratifying their malevolence, by calling him a pedant. 
They allow that he could write; but to counterbalance the conces- 
sion they follow it up by presenting us with his celebrated volume 
on Demonology—a work which he wrote to prove the existence of 
witches. With a disingenuity that merits severe reprehension they 
make no allowance for his Scottish education, or for the general 
prejudices of the age in which he lived: and pedant and bigot are 
the only epithets we find applied to a man, one of the most learned 
in himself and the most liberal in the encouragement of learning 
in others, that the catalogue of English monarchs can exhibit. 
That he greatly favoured the cause of literature, may be demon- 
strated in a variety of ways: but were there no other proof, ap 
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argument sufficiently conclusive might be deduced from his stu- 
dious cultivation of letters in himself. The monarch was a man 
of learning himself, and himself an author, must, as a matter of 
course, be a zealous patron of literature. The bare circumstance 
that a king takes the pains to compose and to publish his compo- 
sitions is, ifso facto, a proof that he loves literature, and feets its 
enthusiasm: and it is absurd to imagine a powerful monarch lov- 
ing what he didnot encourage. Besides, with kings, example is 
almost every thing; and as we find that, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth women began to learn Latin, and that the court of king 
Charles was the wittiest in British history, so we are informed that 
the age of king James was the most learned of any on record, and 
consequently the most favourable to literature. The falling off 
which took place in his reign from the splendid age of Elizabeth, 
is no argument against a truth which can be proved by the testi- 
mony of history. 

In genius, the reign of Elizabeth was such as none in British 
history had ever before equalled, and such as in all probability 
it never will again be able to parallel. But this was the work 
of Heaven, not of Elizabeth-—being from its very nature out of hu- 
man competence. I[lizabeth could and did munificently patron- 
ize literature: the King of Heaven alone could make a Spenser 
anda Shakspeare—-though their radiance was enlivened by her 
encouragement. James patronized literature as much as Eliza- 
beth: a second Spenser and Shakspeare were not to be expected, 
though the figst Shakspeare continued to shine. But if new ge- 
nius did not break forth in splendid works, their place was sup- 
plied by things no less valuable; for learning and philosophy every 
day advanced, and if Heaven lent the well-disposed monarch no 
Spenser to give lustre to his reign, he kindled up a Bacun for 
himself. As it has been (but wherefore I know not) the fashion 
to throw this circumstance into the back ground in the history of 
letters, I will enlarge in proof, and bring forth in their order in- 
controvertible testimonies of what I have advanced, viz. that 
James did much to encovrage learning, philosophy, poetry, and 
the drama. 

Mr. Ellis, in his specimens of the early English poets, says 
that genius was extinguished in the reign of king James; and 
what may seem rather extraordinary, he attributes that circum: 
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stance principally to “ the weight of learning which overlayed it” 
——-It is not to be denicd that the writings of that time were unne- 
cessarily stuffed with Latin sentences and quotations: but it is 
absurd to conclude that the encouragement of learning would 
be unfavourable to the operations of genius. Let real genius 
arise and it will supersede every affected peculiarity of language 
introduced by mere learning. Bacon wrote chiefly in Latin, it is 
true; and the king’s encouragement of him is a sufficient proof of 
his encouragement of learning: but looking at his essays, we find 
perhaps the most pure as well as nervous style in the whole circle 
of language-~a style that will last forever, and of which the only 
imperfection is a certain quaintness that now from its antiquity ra- 
ther increases than diminishes its beauty, and constitutes the only 
difference between his writings, and those of the very best En- 
glish writers. Hume takes this exception to the style of James’s 
reign, but characterizes the productions of the king himself as 
the works of no mean genius. “ The speaker of the house of 
commons (says Hume) is usually an eminent lawyer; yet the 
harangue of his majesty will always be found much superior to 
that of the speaker in every parliament during this reign.” And 
as to his encouragement of literature Hume is positive. ‘ The 
best learning of that age,”’ says he, “ was the study of the ancients. 
Causauban, eminent for this species of knowledge, was invited 
over from France by James, and encouraged by a pension of three 
hundred pounds a year,* as well as by church preferments.”’ 
That, notwithstanding his belief in that superstition of the 
times, witchcraft, James actually encouraged the progress of phi- 
losophy, appears from his patronage of that great and comprehen- 
sive philosopher, Bacon. From Elizabeth, Bacon obtained little 
advancement but the title of young lord-keefer, when a child: 
but from James’s patronage he derived the station of actual lord- 
keeper, which the queen had only predestined himto be. Truth 


* The extent of James’s munificence in this instance cannot be sufficiently 
appreciated without a due consideration of the high value of money at that time. 
Flizabeth, but a few years before, considered an estate of one hundred and twen- 
ty pounds a year a princely reward for the services of Aer own sir Philip Sidney 
—the plume of war”—the glory of her country and of her reign. See Zouch’s 


Memoirs of sir Philip Sidney. 
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must forever record that it was in the reign of James the first, true 
philosophy first dawned upon England. And so warmly was it, 
through the influence of the king, welcomed by the English na- 
tion, that the celebrated philosopher Antonio di Dominis, arch- 
bishop of Spaletra, was actually induced to quit his native country 
for England, where he was immediately preferred in the church. 
Besides all which it was in this reign that salaries were annexed 
to the mathematical and astronomical professorships in Oxford. 

Poetry alone fell off in this reign of James: but it was a 
falling off from the most brilliant poetic age of which the British 
nation has to boast; and was evidently not to be ascribed to any 
deficiency in the king. He was himself a poet, and, though not 
an excellent one, was an ardent lover of poetry, in the knowledge 
ef which, as an art, he was so well versed that he wrote some 
very good rules for the professors of it. 

I think it a dangerous doctrine to broach, as Mr. Ellis has 
done, that learning injures the fancy. All our best poets, ferhaps, 
with the exception of the greatest poet of all, Shakspeare, have 
been men eminent for learning;—and surely it is not desirable to 
increase the catalogue of those rhymers and sonnetteers who are 
poets, if want of learning will make them so. The learning of 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, &c. &c. did not injure their poetry. Even 
Ben Jonson, whose muse was, if any ever was, encumbered with 
learning and pedantry, has given us no reason to suppose that his 
erudition obstructed his genius; on the contrary, the probability is 
that he would never have written plays at all, if it had not been 
to imitate’ the Roman models. And yet what can be more simply 
beautiful than his love songs, particularly that which begins 
“ Drink to me only with thine eyes;”’ or who discovers more of the 
soul of poetry than Beaumont, Fletcher, Dr. Donne, Drummond 
of Hawthornden, and George Wilber. Mr. Ellis himself allows 
the eminence of this reign in dramatic poetry. “ Indeed (says he) 
no period of our history has produced so many models of dramatic 
excellence.’ And this is true, for in addition to the great dramatic 
names I have mentioned, Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher and 
Jonson, the literary annals of this reign are ornamented with the 
names of Shirley, Heywood and Ford. 
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BRITISH LITERATURE. 
But James patronized poetry in another way—he patronized 
it in his encouragement of the drama. During his reign, the his- 





os 





tory of the stage is a history of court favours bestowed upon the 
theatres and actors. He first arrived in London on the 7th of 
May, and as early as the 19th he granted the players their license, 
by the style of his majesty’s servants. They were received upon 
his establishment: and so great was his delight in the drama, that 
even before he came to England, a company of comedians was 
sent him to Edinburgh by queen Elizabeth. There is extant a 
Latin play which was performed before him at Cambridge, and at 
the university of Oxford he was welcomed with the performance 
of no less than three plays in the hall of Christ-Church college. 

But James not only delighted in literature, but rewarded lite- 
rary men. The honours which Bacon received are well known: 
and it should be known too, that he allowed Ben Jonson a pension 
ofa hundred marks. These acts of munificence to men of learning 
and genius ought to be regarded with gratitude, the endless gra- 
titude of the British people, to the literary benefactor of thei: 
country. 

I will conclude these observations with a passage from the 
history of Hume, whose opinion of James I consider as much be- 
low that which the patron of Bacon and Jonson merits from every 
man who has at heart the interests of literature —~“ It may safely 
be affirmed (says that great historian and philosopher) that the 
mediocrity of James’s talentsin literature, joined to the great 
@hange in national taste, is one cause of that contempt under 
which his memory labours, and which is often carried by party 
writers toa great extreme. It is remarkable how different from 
our’s were the sentiments of the ancients with regard to learning. 
Of the first twenty Roman emperors, counting from Cesar to 
Severus, above the half were authors; and though few of them 
seem to have been eminent in their profession, it is always re- 
marked to their praise, that, by their example, they encouraged 
jiterature,”—-which was eminently the case with James, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In Germany, Mr. Gehlen, a conductor of an excellent che- 
mical journal, and himself a profound chemist, fell a victim lately 
to his ardent pursuit of chemical knowledge. In company with 
his colleague, M. Rehland, he was preparing some arseniated hy- 
drogen gas: and while watching for the full development of this 
air from its acid solution, trying at every moment to judge from 
its peculiar smell when the operation would be completed, he 
inhaled the fatal poison which has deprived chemical science of 
his valuable discoveries. 

It is said, that a solution of prussic acid and ammonia in 
alcohol, applied externally to the skin, is capable of producing the 
most dangerous symptoms. We know not the details. 

At fort Ellis, in Nova Scotia, as appears by a letter of 22d 
August, 1815, a successful attempt was made to procure the car- 
buretted hydrogen for gas-lights, from birch bark mixed with 
pitch-pine knots. Six ounces of the former, and two of pine knot 
were put ina metal tea-kettle; the cover was closely luted with 
clay, and the kettle placed on the fire; in from five to seven mi- 
nutes the gas escaped out of the nozzle of the kettle, and being 
set fire to, gave a clear light equal to three candles, for one hour 
and thirty minutes. Ten ounces of birch-bark alone, issuing 
through a reed, produced a flame for three hours without burn- 
ing the reed. This experiment was made by Messrs. Harris and 
Harper. The carburetted hydrogen from pine saw-dust as well 
as from coal, has been exhibited every year for these four years 
in a course of lectures in this cquntry. Liverpool coal yields about 
twenty-five gallons of gas to the pound of coal, and pine saw-dust 
about eighteen,,in a small experiment: in a large way, it would 
probably yield more. 

Messrs. Salisbury & Co. of the old Buffery’s iron works near 
Dudley, have discovered a mode of preparing cast iron, which 
gives it toughness, flexibility, and elasticity, promising most valu- 
able results to the arts, and to architecture, both civil and nayal, 
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particularly in the construction of bridges. Mr. Brande, of the 
royal institution, is engaged in a series of experiments to ascer- 
tain the comparative strength of common cast iron, wrought iron, 
and the prepared cast iron of Messrs. Salisbury & Co. The trials 
made of this preparation by others, answer every expectation that 
could be raised. 

Mr. Konig, on the authority of a letter from baron Moll, of 
Munich, has announced, that in October, 1814, a mass of native 
iron, weighing about two hundred pounds, was discovered by a 
shepherd at Lenarto, in the comitate of Jarosh, on the declivity 
of a small range subordinate to the Carpathian mountains. Its 
colour is internally of a light steel gray approaching to silver. It 
is covered by a thin coat of rust: its surface is uneven, rough, and 
marked by impressions: it presents three cellular cavities, but 
they are without the olivine substance found inthe Siberian native 
iron. The mass is irregular and fiat, as if compressed: its frac- 
ture is hackly, it takes a high polish, is perfectly malleable cold, 
and its solution in nitric acid, is of a light emerald green colour. 
Our readers will, no doubt, recollect colonel Gibbs’s account of 
the mass of native iron now at New York, weighing three thousand 
pounds, in the mineralogical magazine of Dr. Bruce. 
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BITE OF A RATTLESNAKE: HYDROPHOBIA. 


The algalia first discovered in Guatimala and brought into 
notice by the bishop of Chiapa, Dr. Fernien Jose Fuero, in 180} 
or 1802, is nearly allied to the cotton plant and the ochra of South 
Carolina. It is an annual plant, growing five or six feet high, 
flowering in September, and the seeds ripening in November. It 
as a musky smell, something like that emitted by snakes, which 
it is said are never found in its vicinity. 

The Indians having observed a toad bit by a rattlesnake, run 
to this plant, made the circumstance known at Guatimala, Tabas- 
co, Mexico,and Yucatan. The papers of Guatimala say, that a 
man bitten twenty-five times by a rattlesnake and carried home 


speechiess, was recovered next day. Horses and dogs are also 
cured by it. 
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For hydrophobia the yerda del safio is given in South Ameri- h 
ca. Ha?f an ounce of the seeds are infused in wine, which the mit 
patient drinks: the dose requires to be renewed. When the seeds 
cannot be procured, the leaves are used. M 

The above remedies are published by Mr. Booth, surgeon at ti 4 
Yucatan, in South America. 













































ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


THE TOAST. 
WHEn lifting high the rosy glass,! ofl 
Each comrade toasts the fav’rite lass, hi 
To his fond bosom near; 
Ah! how can I the nectar sip, 
Or Anna’s name escape my lip, 
When Mary is my dear. 
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Around it flies, dare I profane 
My love? Ah! no, they ask in vain 
My charmer’s name to hear: 
Or, to content the thoughtless crew, : i 
I sigh, and givethe name of Sue, | 

But Mary is my dear. 


The plenteous bowl will vanquish care, 
And sooth the anguish of despair; 
Ah! remedy severe! 
Delusive poison! from me fly, a 
Nor thou, sweet Mem’ry, ever die 
While Mary is my dear. 


P 


ANACREONTIC.--TO FANNY. 


Ler me love and live to day, 
And kiss the fleeting hours away. 
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My dearest Fanny’s letter brought 
Her purest wish—her faithful thought— 
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In every line I seemed to trace He 
T hat unadorned and simple grace 
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Which Nature seldom gives to many, 

‘ But lavished on the face of Fanny! 

Why did I venture then to gaze 

Upon her beauty’s noontide blaze? 
Why with more rashness fondly sip 
The honied dew which wets her lip? 
The more I gazed, at every view, 
My fluttering heart impassioned grew. 
When pensive Memory wakes my soul, 
I press the vineyard’s juicy bowl— 
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And strive in the oblivious wave 
From love—my yielding heart to save— 


ek 
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T swear aloud—J’// not be thine— 


Again I drain whole draughts of wine. 
Vain wish—for as my glass I drink, 
My spirits mount, they make me think. 
In that unguarded, maddened hour, 
Fancy returns with tenfold power, 

I sink beneath her magic charms, 

And clasp my Fanny to my arms. 


+ — 


LE TEMPS FAIT PASSER L’AMOUR. 


Tue following is an imitation of a copy of verses which was presented 
to madame Bonaparte when she was madame Beauharnois. The imagery is 
beautiful and the allegory well sustained. We have indulged in many a 
pleasant reverie in the contemplation of this ingenious play upon words, as it 
is represented to the eye, in the office of one of our former friends. Whether 
it be love or time that he consults, we hope it will be long before either 
shail have power to detain the cheerful current of his thoughts or congeal 
that stream of benevolence which animates his actions. 


DeEsTIN’D with restless foot to roam, 
Old Time, a venerable sage, 

Reaches a river’s brink, and—“ come,”’ 
He cries— have pity on my age. 


What! on these banks forgotten I, 
Who mark each moment with my glass: 

Hear, damsels, hear my suppliant cry, 

And courteously help Trme to pass.” 
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Disporting on the farther shore, 
Full many a gentle nymph look’d on; 
And fain to speed his passage o’er, 
Bade Love, their boatman, fetch the crone: 
But one, of all the group most staid, 
Still warn’d her vent’rous mates—“ Alas, 
How oft has shipwreck whelm’d the maid, 
Whose pity would help Time to pass!” 


Lightly his boat across the stream 
Love guides, his hoary freight receives, 
And fluttering mid the sunny gleam, 
His canvass to the breezes gives: 
And plying light his little oars— 
In treble now and now in bass, 
“ See, girls,” th’ enrapur’d urchin roars, 
“ How gaily Love makes TiME to pass:”’ 


But soon—tis Love’s proverbial crime— 
Exhausted, he his oars let fall; 

And quick those oars are snatch’d by Time, 
And—heard ye not the rallier’s call?— 

“ What, tired so soon of thy sweet toil, 
Poor child thou sleepest!—lI, alas! 

In graver strain repeat the while 
My song—’tis Time makes Love to pass!” 


A CLASSICAL PUN. 


A scHOLAR in a Margate hoy 
Set sail: the sea was calmish; 

But from rough waves the vessel buoy, 
Which made the ladies qualmish. 


The student, starting from his sleep, 
Cry’d, with an oath, confound me! 

I’m driven to the Hgean deep, 

The Cyclades surround me. 
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THE FLATTING MILL.~—BY COWPER. 


The following lines will be perused with interest, because they are 
Cowper’s, and beeause they are elegant, forcible and just. ‘They are given 
in arecent Religious Tract, as an original which had been discovered among 
the unpublished M&S. of the melancholy bard. The illustration which they 
<ontain of the life of an author, is singularly felicitous, and many an editox 
will contemplate the picture with painful assent. 

Wuew a bar of pure silver, or ingot of gold, 
Is sent to be flatted, or wrought into length, 
It is passed into cylinders often, and rolled 
In an engine of utmost mechanical strength. 


Thus tortur’d and squeez’d, at last it appears 

Like a loose heap of ribbon, a glittering show, 
Like music it tinkles, and rings in your ears 

And, warm’d by the pressure, is all in a glow. 
This process achieved, it is doom’d to sustain 

The thump after thump of a gold-beater’s mallet, 
And at last is of service, in sickness or pain, 

To cover a pill for a delicate palate. 


Alas! for the poet who dares undertake, 
To urge reformation of national ill! 
His head and his heart are both like to ache, 
With the double employment of mallet and mill! 


[f he wish to instruct, he must learn to delight, 
Smooth, ductile, and even his fancy must flow, 

Must tinker and glitter, like gold to the sight, 
And catch in its progress a sensible glow. 


After all he must beat it as thin, and as fine, 

As the leaf that enfolds what an invalid swallows; 
For truth is unwelcome, however divine, 

And unless he adorn it, a nausea follows. 


Ate 


PARODY.—THE TAYLOR’S LAMENTATION. 
Air-~ When Time who steals our years away.— Moore 
Some rogue has stole my shears away, 
And stole my thimble too; 


My scissors they are gone astray, 
Ah me! what shall I de? 
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My needles rusted are, alas! 
My yard of little use; 

And all my hopes now, by the mass, 
Depend upon my goose. 
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Then whiskey bring, *twill banish gloom, its 
We'll drink ’til we are blind, 

‘or every day new cloth shall come, 
And cabbage leave behind. 


Come,.Judy, bring the ball of thread, 
I’ll work with Pat and thee; 

And when we’ve earned our daily bread, NE 
Thou shalt get drunk with me. 


And as I trim this coat with lace, | 
This thought shall clear my mind, i 4 
That future profit I can trace | 
From remnants left behind. 


Then whiskey bring, ’twill banish gloom. 
We’ll drink ’till we are blind, 4 
For every day new cloth shall come, 
And cabbage leave behind. + 


But, mark! at thoughts of silver lace, 
Which makes this coat so gay, 

A cloud o’erspreads my Judy’s face, 
And drives each smile away. | te 


So like this gaudy coat, my dear, 
Unless you dry your pipes, 

Your shoulders quickly shall appear 
Right well belac’d with stripes. 1 


Then whiskey bring, ’twill banish gloom, 
We'll drink ’till we are blind, ie 
For every day new cloth shall come, Ne 
And cabbage leave behind. 
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EPITAPHS—ON MR. JOSEPH KING. 
























HERE lies a man than whom no better’s walking, 
Who was when sleeping even, always tadl-king; 
A king by birth was he, and yet was no king, 

In life was ¢thin-king, and in death was Jo-KING. 


ON MR.CUMMING. 


“ Give me the best of men,” said Death 
To Nature—“ quick, no humming!” 

She sought the man who’s underneath, 
And answered—*“ Death! he’s Cummine.”” gc > 


EPIGRAMS—AUTHOR AND CRITIC. 


“ VILE critic,” exclaimed a poor author, in pique, 
“In reviewing my work why abuse it! 

You’ve injured my fame by your cursed critique, 
For nobody now will peruse it.” 


Quoth the critic, “ I’m glad to hear that, for my aim 
Was to save not destroy reputation; 

And I could not more certainly ruin your fame, 
Than by giving your work circulation.” 


— H 


THE UGLY WIFE. 


Tom weds a rich hag that would frighten a horse, 
Repentance soon tortures his mind;— 
But vain are the tears that express his remorse, 


Unless he can cry himself blind. 
“SP H, 
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ON VOLTAIRE. 














‘I candidly confess I am a worthless fellow.” 


7+ 


See his own life. 


Tuart first of knowledge “ know thyself,” 







*Tis plain Voltaire possest, 






Who thus describes within himself 
All that the good detest. 
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TO THE PATRONS OF THE PORT FOLIO ANB THE FRIENDS OF 
LITERATURE. 


THE new proprietors of Tue Port Foe tio are sorry to 
interrupt the festivities of the season, by the melancholy in- 
telligence of the demise of Oliver Oldschool, the third pro- 
tector of that name, over that section of the American republic 
of letters, which has so long been known under the denomina- 
tionof THe Port Fotio. But the dismay which this lamenta- 
ble event must spread throughout the community, and particular- 
ly among those who were the immediate objects of his regard, 
may be mitigated, perhaps, by the information that he has been 
succeeded by a lineal descendant from the first of that illustrious 
name:—an Oliver the fourth. 

In these portentous times, when—to borrow the language of 
Smectymnus, in his famous reply to Milton,—when king’s heads 
are tossed about like tennis balls, it is not necessary to expatiate on 
this revolution. The declaration in his favour, from a gallant re- 
giment of four hundred strong, ina northern state, which saluted 
the ears of Oliver the fourth, as soon as his intentions were known 
in that section of the country, affords a flattering prospect of the 
popularity of his administration; and his friends indulge an expec- 
tation that the forces of the south will declare for him. In one 
state, particularly, the most sanguine calculations are made, that 
the doctrine of perpetual allegiance is not so rigidly enforced, but 
that many of its citizens will espouse the cause of literature and 
science. The new ruler over these fields, assumes his station 
without fraud or violence, and is wholly free from any foreign in- 
fluence. Under his auspices every exertion may be expected 
that shall have a tendency io increase the opulence and confirm 
the strength of the republic, or, as the lamented Dennie would 
have it, the MONARCHY OF LETTERS. The gentleman who: will 
soon be called upon to continue the labours of this accomplished 
scholar, will have before him the example of an instructer and a 
friend, to whom the literature of the American empire is largely 
indebted. He it was, who erected the first temple to the Muses 
on his natal soil, and devoted the days and nights of an active, but, 
alas! too brief a life, to the cultivation of our wood-notes wild. 
The Dean of St. Patrick has claimed the first place among the 
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benefactors of the human family, for the man who produces a 
blade of grass on the spot where none grew before. When the 
Muse of History shall hereafter narrate the story of our rapid pro- 
gress from ignorance, poverty and feebleness, to knowledge, splen- 
dour and strength, the name of Dennie will be inscribed among 
the most worthy of those who laboured to procure these invalua- 
ble blessings. 

The proprietors regret to find, upona comparison of the census 
of 1815, with that of an earlier date, that many emigrations and de- 
sertions have taken place. At the latter period, the present Oliver 
Oldschool, was a mere tyro under the direction of his illustrious an 
cestor. He sat at his feet and imbibed those lessons, by which, it is 
his intention, to conduct his administration. It is therefore hoped that 
all the friends to the old regime will transmit their adhesions without 
delay. As heavy contributions have been imposed upon the new 
geovernment;—for the closet of the student has some similarity to 
the cabinet of the politician,—it 1s respectfully suggested that the 
taxes for the present year be paid in advance. The sinew of war 
is likewise the life-blood of literature. Ifthe civil list be well 
supported, Courtesy will gladden the public walks, Cheerfulness 
preside at every table, and Importunity hide her brazen front. Au- 
thors must be fed and clothed, or the pursuits of literature will 
languish, and the artillery of wit be exchanged for the languor of 
despondency ‘and the cry of the creditor. Mr. Oldschool will 
bring into the field a gallant and well appointed corps, but it is 
absolutely essential that the commissariat be well provided. 

This conspiracy of men of letters has for its single object 
the restoration of Wisdom, to her legitimate rights. To accom- 
plish this important purpose, the allied powers have pledged 
themselves to bring all their resources into operation and devote 
them exclusively to this object. They have declared themselves 
opposed to the reign of ignorance and folly, pomposity and bad 
taste. In the language ofthe son of Sirach, Wisdom crieth without; 
she uttereth her voice in the streets. Her ministers are Study 
and Learning, and her handmaids are Genius and Virtue. The Mu- 
ses adorn he courts, and the Graces preside in her councils. Her 
halls are filled with sages of every period, who tell us of the days 
that are gone, and instruct us how to prepare for those that are te 
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come. Truly are her ways the ways of fileasantness, and her 
fraths peace! length of days isin her right hand and in her left 


hand, riches and honour! 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE present editor commences his labours at a period, which 
is so favourable to the successful performance of his duties, that 
he shrinks from the comparison of what may be expected from 
him, with the accomplishment of what his highest hopes antici- 
pate. The sunshine of peace now gilds the political horizon with 
the richest hues: oppression and tyranny have been driven from 
the “ high places,” and the man whose extensive conquests. enti- 
tle him to a conspicuous rank in the history of military renown, has 
ceased to disturb the repose of the human race. Well may we 
exclaim with one of the most eloquent writers of antiquity, “ che 
whole earth is at rest, and is quiet,” and all the people “ break forth 
into singing.” 

The Port Folio has been so proverbial for its promises and its 
apologies, that we shall avoid the former in order that we may be 
spared the mortification of framing the latter. To excite a zeal 
for the cultivation of letters, to refine theopublic taste, and invigo- 
rate the principles of morality, have been the prominent, objects of 
the edlitor’s exertions from his earliest years. In this service he 
has long toiled, with no other reward than that which arises from 
the consciousness of the performance of his part, in the great drama 
of social life. Speaking individually, his past sufferings and his 
present situation, entitle him to say that he has hazarded much, 
has lost much, but has gained nothing. Having become one 
of the proprictors of this journal, he has acquired a new and a 
powerful incentive to the most active perseverance in the path 
which he has selected. He wouid be insensible to the best feel- 
ings of the heart, if he were not to acknowledge his gratitude to 
his predecessor, and to several of the conductors of the daily jour- 
nals, for the very flattering manner in which they have introduced 
his humble labours to the public notice. Their kindness and their 
courtesy have created a pledge, to redeem which he. will try all 
arts and sustain every toil. To borrow the figure of a splendid ora 
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tor, whose mind was occupied by more momentous considerations, 
they have placed him on horseback. In speaking so “ goldenly” in 
his favour, they have done all that vanity could hope and more than 
merit has won. To his long-tried and faithful friend, rHz EDITOR 
oF THE New York EventnG Post, his thanks are emphatically 
due; and to several friends at rHE c1TY OF WASHINGTON, who 
have not forgotten the intcrests of literature in the cares of the 
commonwealth, he can only promise that he will endeavour to 


deserve the zeal with which they have promoted his views. 


The friends of Samuel Saunter will perceive, with pleasure, 
that he promises to resume his correspondence: he will again ram- 
ble among the beaux or loiter with the fair. 


The rural reed will soon be tuned by many who have 


Skill to charm the lonely hour 
With no inglorious song. 





4n Author will once more devote his evenings to the plunder 
of the “ hoarded sweets’? with which the stores of literature 
abound. 


Whether the old firm of Colon & Spondee carry on busi- 
ness yet, is not known: but if they be in existence, we can assure 
them that their notes will be current, without discount, wherever 
Taste is at par and Gennis is in demand. 


TheeRural' Rambler has not, we hope, 
The world forsaken with a calm disdain. 
We trust that the zeal which once animated his pen in the in- 
fancy of this journal, will resume its activity and display its wont- 
ed elegance. 
Since we’ve tarried all day to drink down the sun, 
Let’s tarry all night to drink down the stars. 


a 


A Lay Preacher may perhaps be prevailed upon to instruct 
the town by combining the designs of Addison with the playful- 
ness of Goldsmith, and the good nature of sir Richard Steele. 


lfno melancholy Jaques should instruct us by his musings, we 
may find a portal inscribed with the name of Benedict. If we are 
successful in our search, we shal! employ all the arts of persua. 
sion te induce him to | 
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Turn aside, 
Where Fancy lures him, with her magic wand, 
and once more delight his friends. 


P. D. an old and a favourite correspondent, we hope is not 
Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity, 


but that 
At ease reclined in rustic state, 


he will find leisure to indite a sonnet. 


Someta 


But of all the friends of the first Mr. Oldschool, we have the 
most urgent reasons for remembering with affection and respect, 
some of his female correspondents, particularly M, Beatrice and 
Constantia. We hope they will enable us shortly to call the at- 
tention of our readers to their renewed correspondence, by com- 
manding them to 


Behold and listen, while THE FAIR 
Break in sweet sounds the willing air. 


The letter-box proves that there are as many troublesome 
writers now as there were in former times. Among the miseries 
of an editor may be reckoned the task of reading a mass of “ ef- 
fusions” from 

Witlings, brisk fools, curs’d with half sense, 
Who buz in rhyme; and like blind flies, 
Err with their wings, for want of eyes. 


We calculate with confidence on the muse of Queyedo. 
From hill to hill, from stream to stream she flies, 


and is ever new and always captivating. 


The most liberal and extensive arrangement has been made 
in the editorial department. The present editor having long en- 
joyed the friendship and correspondence of the lamented founder 
of this establishment, he deems it proper to say, that the plan of 
that accomplished scholar will be the model, which he shail en- 
deavour to imitate in his career—this is to be understood, with an 
exception of the topics-of religion and politics. "We should not 
presume to touch the Holy Ark with our unworthy hands: and we 
ave heartily sick of the cabals of faction. It is particularly neces- 


sary that this should be understood, because several gentlemen, 


who entertain different sentiments on the latter subject, from those 
which we have supported, pugnis et calcibus, for many years in a 
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neighbouring city, have already withdrawn their names from the 
subscription list of this journal. Ina contest of ten years dura- 
tion, conducted with more than usual violence, the editor has 
learned the important truth that party is the madness of many for 
the good of a few. This lesson, Aas been inscribed ufron his front 
IN LETTERS OF BLOOD: and whatever part he may take, if another 
conjuncture should put at hazard the lives and fortunes of the friends 
of the liberty of the press, the patrons of this journal are assured 
that it shall be devoted exclusively to the purposes of literature 
and science. 

The editors of federal papers through the United States, are 
requested to notice this address. The editor of The Port Folio 
has not the same riGHT to ask this favour of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the house; but as he has laid down his arms, fro hac 
vice, it is neither just nor generous to consider him in the charac 
ter of a belligerent, and they may therefore be inclined to aid him 
in vindicating and supporting the literary reputation of the Ame- 
rican empire. 

This resolution is not adopted at the suggestions of the luke- 
warm or the timid: nor-has it been inculcated by “ bold bad men”’ 
at the point of the bayonet. We despise the former as cordially 
as we defy the latter. We.do not “ quit the camp,” because our 
juniors have been promoted overour heads... We are neither dis- 
gusted by selfishness nor, chilled by neglect: we are not appalled 
by threats nor overcome by violence... The supineness of Lao- 

dicea shall never be charged upon us. Our neutrality arises 
from a firm persuasion that the admission of Politics, with her 
gorgon head, into the union of literature, science and morals, 
would destroy its harmony and blast its felicity. There ought to 
be some spot where the scholars and the gentlemen of every par- 
ty, may enjoy the immunities of a flag of truce; where contention 
should cease, and calumny be silent: where the highest places 
should be occupied by the greatest merit, and where emulation 
should strive, not to excel a competitor, but to serve the country. 
Let the soldier sack towns and stain fields with gore; let the states- 
man exhaust all the resources of ingenuity in devising new schemes 
of polity or finance; let brooding Suspicion and gaping Credulity 
stalk among the people and beat the troubled air with empty 
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sougds:—but the sons of Literature should hie to the bowers of 
the Muses. Freedom smiles at the entrance, and Peace presides 
within, “ The cherub Contemplation” sojourns there, and Content 
and Cheerfulness are her companions. 


ee ee 


We regret that we have not been able to set out “ the Her- 
mit’s” table, during the present month. His dishes are filled with 


solid food and garnished with 
flowers 


Of sober tint, and herbs of med’cinable powers. 


The lines of “S.”? may be very creditable to a farmer’s boy, 


but we fear they would not be acceptable to our readers. Let him 
polish his rhymes and reduce his tropes to the harmony of nature. 

One of the most prominent features in the character of our 
lamented predecessor, was the facility with which he approved 
and admitted into this journal, the careless effusions of indolence, 
and the crudities of premature genius. The infant state of 
American letters required something of this fostering spirit, and 
the benevolence of his heart or his zeal to promote the cause 
which he had espoused, was often indulged at the expense of his 
taste. But, however painful it may be to us, to disappoint the 
hopes of a juvenile author, the public judgment would not be sa- 
tisfied if we were to imitate this example. We must do jus- 
tice before we show kindness. Indeed, justice, in many instances, 
is the greatest kindness, for many a good shoemaker, as we have 
seen it somewhere remarked, has been spoiled in making but an 
indifferent poet. Our farmer’s boy may be only’ fallowing the 
field: we assure him it is not yet fit for sowing. He must ¢arry 


yet another season. 


‘oe a 


It would be uncourteous if we were not to return our thanks 
to one of the friends of this journal, for the trouble which he has 
We take 


up a volume of Rousseau with indifference, because we expect 


taken in his translations from Rousseau and Condorcet. 


little more than cob-web speculations and love-sick tales from 
In the “ Letter 
from Julia,’ which he has translated from this writer, he 


the fervid pen of this dangerous enthusiast. 


has said nothing that is new or striking; and unless a specula- 
tion possess these qualities, the subject of duelling is too trite te 
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attract the attention of the literary loungers who survey our la- 
bours. 

If it be true, that we are invested, as our correspondent ex- 
presses it, “ with consular dignity—to take care that the republic 
of letters receive no detriment,” we deem it a duty to reject Con- 
dorcet’s account of Voltaire’s last visit to Paris. 

We do not wish to exhibit to our readers, the amusing re- 
presentation of “ Solon in the arms of Sophocles,” as M. Condor- 
cet has described Dy. Franklin and the “ apostle of philosophy,” 
when in the act of embracing in the academy of Sciences; nor 
shall we call upon them to join the Parisians in the cry of Vive 
la Pucelle, to one of the most infamous productions that ever fell 
from the pen of genius. As to the benediction which is here 
described, we know not which is predominant, its ridiculous ab- 
surdity or its shameless, blasphemy. 

That the former of these mischicvous men succeeded in 
‘“‘ shaking the fabric of Superstition” —by which is meant religion; 
and that “ he burst asunder the chains of Reason,” by which the 
writer alludes to the wholesothe restraints of the law, we are very 
ready to adimit: but we shall neyer poilufe our pages with the 
eulogy of talents so fatally directed. | 

France, bleeding at every pore, and degraded from her rank 
among the nations of the earth, sunk even below the dignity of a 
provincial government—is a living monument from which the po- 
litician may learn experience, and the pious acquire new reasons 
for adhering to the /qith that is in them. 

Our translator seems to be gifted with the qualities of in- 


lustry and ambition. To young writers we know of no better 


exercise than that of transplanting the flowers of foreign regions 
to the gardens of their native soil. But we exhort our friend to 
lay aside books in which his taste may be perverted by mere- 
tricious ornaments and his judgment bewildered by doctrines, 
which are radically vicious and unstable. 


“A student just leaving college,’ who “ is halting between 
law and divinity,” and who, in an allusion not remarkable for its 
felicity, compares himself to the ass between two stacks of hay, 
is reminded of one of the epigrams of Martial, the sense of which 


he may collect from the following imitation: 
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Between the pulpit and the bar, 
While thus you hesitate and trifle, 
You’re growing older than old Parr:— 
Johnny, indeed you spend your life ill. 











If toward the church your zeal be strong, 
Three curacies are just now vacant: 

If not, the law goes on—ding dong— 
Rise up and try what you can make on’t 


Let us, at least, an effort see— 
Be something—any thing, for money! 
Zounds! while you’re doubting what to be, 
You’re fikely to be nothing, Johnny! 


Master J. S. S.—we take him to be a child from his folly and 
his caligraphy—is advised to read our article on hydrophobia. His 
communication, beginning 

Days of my youth! ye have glided away; 

Hairs of my youth! ye are frosted and gray— 
we have seen before. We believe they are from the pen of a 
gentleman of Maryland. The lines “ Aas merit,” to quote the 
language of our young scribbler:—and we will copy them at some 
future period, when the right owner appears. 


“ Cato” possesses very unequal merit, and we are at no great 
loss in assigning.a reason... We distinctly remember to have read 
a part of it in an Irish collection of essays, under the title of the 
Babbler, many years since. ‘The remainder may probably be 
written by Cato himself: as we do not believe any type was ever 
employed in giving a “ local habitation’’ to such trash. 


I’ Hermite de la Chaussée-D’ Aniin is a lively and entertain- 
ing view of the state of society in Paris at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century. It obtained great celebrity in that city, 
and has.been placed in a high rank among the periodical produc- 
tions of French literature. The amusements and miseries of a 
fashionable life in the metropolis are sketched with a witty hand; 
nor has there ever issued from the press of that country, a more 
animated and close imitation of our exquisite Spectator and Tat 
ler. The work, however, is very unequal. In our next number, 
we shall endeavour to comply with the request of “ Amicus’’ by 


the insertion of some extracts from this amusing volume. 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO; 






A POEM: 


BY WALTER 


Farr Brussels, thou art far behind, 

Though, lingering ca the morning wind, 
We yet may hear the hour 

Peal’d over orchard and canal, 

With voice prolong’d and measur’d fall, 
From proud Saint Michael’s tower; 

Thy wood, dark Soignies, holds us now, 

Where the tall beaches’ glossy bough 
For many a league arotind, 

With birch and darksome oak between, 

Spreads deep and far a pathless screen, 
Of tangled forest ground. 

Stems planied close by stems defy 

Th’ adventurous foot—the curious eye 
For access seeks in vain; 

And the brown tapestry of leaves, 

Strew’d on the blighted ground, receives 
Nor sun, nor air, nor rain. 

No opeving glade dawns on our way, 

No streamlet, glancing to the ray, 
Our woodland path has cross’d; 

And the straight causeway which we tread, 

Prolongs a line of dull arcade, 

Unvarying through the unvaried shade 
Unf in distance lost. 


IL. 
A brighter, livelier scene succeeds; 

{n groups the scattering wood recedes, 
Hedge-rows, and huts, and sunny meads, 
And corn-fields glance between; 

The peasant, at his labour blithe, 





| 
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| 
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Full little was that rustic’s hope 
Their ripening to have seen 

And, lo, a hamlet and its fane:-— 

Let not the gazer with disdain 
Their architecture view; 

For yonder rude ungraceful shrine, 

And disproportioned spire, are thine, 
Immortal Waterloo! 


Til. 

Fear not the heat, though full and high 
The sun has seorch’d the autumn sky, 
And scarce a forest straggler now 
To shade us spreads a greenwood boug)h; 
These fields have seen a hotter day 
Than ere was fired by sunny ray. 
Yet one mile on—yon shatter’d hedge 
Crests the soft hill whose long smooth ridge 

Looks on the field below, 
And sinks so gently on the dale, 
That not the folds of Beauty’s veil 

In easier curves can flow. 
Brief space from thence, the ground again 
Ascending slowly from the plain, 

Forms an opposing screen, 
Which, with its crest of upland ground, 


| Shuts th’ horizon all around. 


The soften’d vale between 
Slopes smooth and fair for ccurser’s tread; 


| Not the most timid maid need dread 
To give her snow-white palfrey head 


On that wide stubble-ground; 


Plies the hook’d staff and shorten’d sithe:* | Nor wood, nor tree, nor bush are there, 


But when these ears were green, 
Placed close within Destruction’s scope, 


| Her course to intercept or scare, 


Nor fosse nor fence are found, 


* The reaper in Flanders carries in his lef hand a stick with an iron hook, with which he collects 
ag much grain as he ean cut at one sweep with a short sithe, which he holds in his right hand. The; 


carry on this double process with great spirit and dexterity. 
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Save where, from out her shatter’d bow- 
ers, 
Rise Hougomont’s dismantled towers. 


IV. 

Now, see’st thou aught in this lone scene 

Can tell of that which late hath been’— 
A stranger might reply, 

‘The bare extent of stubble plain 

Seems lately lighten’d of its grain; 

And yonder sable tracks remain 

Marks of the peasant’s ponderous wain 
When harvest-home was nigh. 

On these broad spots of trampled ground, 

Perchance the rustics danced such round 
As Teniers loved to draw; 

And where the earth seems scorch’d by 

flame 

To dress the homely feast they came, 

And toil’d the ’kerchief’d village dame 
Around her fire of straw.” — 


V. 
So deem’st thou—so each mortal deems, 
Of that which is from that which seems: 
But other harvest here 
Than that which peasant’s sithe demands, 
Was gather’d in by sterner hands, 
With bayonet, blade, and spear. 
No vwigar crop was theirs to reap, 
No stinted harvest, thin and cheap! 
Heroes before each fatal sweep 
Full thick as ripen’d grain; 
And ere the darkening of the day, 
Piled high as autumn shocks, there lay 
The ghastly harvest of the fray, 
The corpses of the slain. 


VI. 

Ay, look again—that line so black 

And trampled, marks the bivouack, 

Yon deep-graved ruts the artillery’s track, 
So often tost and won; 

And close beside, the harden’d mud 

Still shows where, fetlock-deep in blood, 

The fierce dragoon, through battle’s flood, 
Dash’d the hot war-horse on. 

These spots of excavation tell 

The ravage of the bursting shell— 

And feelst thou not the tainted steam, 

That reeks against the sultry beam, 
From yonder trenched mound? 

The pestilential fumes declare 

That Carnage has replenish’d there 
Her garner house profound. 


Vil. 
Far other harvest-home and feast, 
Than claims the boor from sithe releas’d, 
On these scorch’d fields were known! 
Death hover’d o’er the maddening route, 
And, in the thrilling battle shout, 
Sent for the bloody banguet out 
A summons of his own. 
Through rolling smoke the Demon’s eye 
Could well each destined guest espy, 
Well could his ear in ecstasy 
Distinguish every tone. 
That fiil’d the chorus of the fray— 
From cannon roar and trumpet-bray, 
From charging squadrons’ wild hurra, 
From the wild dang that mark’d their 
way,;— 
Down to the dying groan, 
And the last sob of life’s decay 
When breath was all but flown. 


Vill 
Feast on, stern foe of mortal life, 
Feast on'—but think not that a strife, 
With such promiscuous carnage rife, 
Protracted space may last; 
The deadly tug of war at length 
Must limits find in human strength, 
And cease when these are pass’d. 
Vain hope!—that morn’s o’erclouded sun 
Heard the wild shout of fight begun 

Ere he attain’d his hefght, 

And through the war-smoke volumed high 
Still peals that unremitted cry, 

Though now he stoops to night. 
For ten long hours of doubt and dread, 
Fresh saccours from the extended head 
Of either hill the contest fed; 

Still down the slope they drew, 
The charge of columns paused not, 
Nor ceased the storm of shell and shot; 

For all that war could do 
Of skill and force was proved that day, 
And turn’d not yet the doubtful fray 

On bloody Waterloo. 


1X. 
Pale Brussels! then what thoughts were 
thine,* 
When ceaseless from the distant line 
Continued thunders came! 
Each burgher held his breath, to hear 
These forerunners of havoc near, 





Of rapine and of flame. 


* It was affirmed by raed mages > of war, that Bonaparte had promised his army, in case of vies 


pry, twenty -four hours plu 


er of the citv of Brussels. 
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What ghastly sights were thine to meet, | Loud answer’d their acclaiming shout, 
When, rolling through thy stately street, | Greeting the mandate which sent out 
The wounded show’d their mangled pIfght | Their bravest and their best to dare 


nh 


# 
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i 
4 In token of the unfinish’d fight, The fate their leader shunn’d to share { 
se And from each anguish-laden wain But he, his country’s swerd and shield, 

(gi : The bicod-drops laid thy dust like rain! Still in the battle-front reveal’d, 

1 How often in the distant drum Where danger fiercest swept the field, 

4 Heard’st thou the fell invader come, Came like a beam of light, 
oY While Ruin, shouting to his band, In action prompt, in sentence brief— 

a Shook high her torch and gory brand!— | “ Soldiers, stand firm,” exclaim’d the 


a4 Cheer thee, fair city! From yon stand, chief, 
‘eos Impatient, still his outstretch’d hand ‘* England shall tell the fight!” + 
| SPR Points to his prey in vain, 





While maddening in his eager mood, XI. 
And all unwont to be withstood, On came the whirlwind—like the last 
He fires the fight again. But fiercest sweep of tempest blast— 
On came the whirlwind,stec! gleams broke 
x. Like lightning through the rolling smoke, 
** On! Ou!” was still his stern exclaim; The war was waked anew, 
2a ** Confront the battery’s jaws of flame! Three hundred cannon-mouths roar’d 
os ** Rush on the levell’d gun!* loud, 
** My steel-clad cuirassiers, advance! And from their throats, with flash and 
** Each Hulan forward with his tance, cloud, 
** My Guard—my chosen—charge for Their showers of iron threw. 
‘ France, Beneath their fire, in full career, 
i ** France and Napoleon!” tush’d on the ponderous cuirassier, 


* The characteristic obstinacy of Napoleon was never more fully displayed than in what we 
may be permitted to hope will prove the last of his fields. He would listen to no advice, and allow 
of no obstacles. An eye-witness has given the following account of his demeanor towards the end 
of the action:— 

“It wus near seven o'clock; Bonaparte, who, till then, had remained upon the ridge of the hill 
whence he could best behold what passed, contemplated, with a stern countenance, the scene of this 
horribic slaughter. ‘UVhe more that obstacies seemed to multiply, the more his obstinacy seemed to 
increase. He became indignant at these witoreseen difficulties; and, far from fearing to push to 
ts extremities an army whose confideu¢e in him was boundless, he ceased not to pour down fresh 
“ troops, and to give orders to march forward—to charge with the bayonet—to carry by storm. He 
was repeatedly informed, from diferent points, that the day went against him, and that the troops 
seemed to be disordered; to which he only replied En avant! en avant? 

“ One general sent to inform the Emperor that he was ina position which he could not maintain, 
because it was commanded by a battery. and requested to know, at the same time, in what way he 
should protect his division (rom the nuurderous fire of the English artillery. ‘Let him storm the batte- 
ry, replied Bonaparte, nud turned his back on the aid-de-camp who brought the message.”— elation 
de‘la Bataille de Mont-Suint-Jean. Par un Temoia Occelairé Paris. 1815. 8vo. p. §1. 

T It has becu reporicd that Bonaparte charged at the bead of his guards at the last period of this 
dreadful conflict. ‘This, however. is not accurate. He came down, indeed, to a hollow part of the 
‘high road leading to Charleroi, withia less than a quarter ofa mile of the farm of La Haye Sante, 
one of the points niost fiercely disputed. Here he harangued the guards, and informed them that his 
preceding operations had destroyed the British infantry aud cavalry, and that they had only to sup- 
port the fire ofthe artillery, which they were to attack with the bayonet. ‘This exhortation was 
received with shouts of Vive VEmpercur, which were heard over all our line, and led to an idea that 
Napoleon was charging mm person. But the guards were led on by Ney; nor did ,.Ronaparte ap- 
proach nearer the scene of action than the spot already mentioned, which the rising banks on each 
side rencered secure fron: all such balls as did net come ina straight line. He witnessed the earlier 
pert of the baitle trun: places yet more remote, particularly from an observatory which had been 
placed there by the king of ihe Netherlands, some weeks before, for the purpose of surveying the 
country.” Itis net meant to infer from these particulars that Napoleon showed, on that memora- 
ble occzsion, the least deficiency in personal courage;on the contrary, he evinced the greatest com- 
posure and presence of mind during the whole action. But it is no less true that report has erred 
in ascribing to hins any desperate efforts of valour fur the recovery of the battle; and it is remarka- 
ble, that during the whole carnage, none of his suite were cither killed or wounded, whereas 
scarcely one of the duke of Wellington’s persona! attendants escaped unhuet 
“a In riding up to a regiment which poled avi pressed, the duke called to the men, “ Soldiers, we 
nust =—— bent—-what willthey say in England?” Itis needless to say how this appeal was 
answered. 








* ‘The mistakes concerning this observatory have been mutual. Vhe English supposed it wax 
erected for the use of Bohaparic; anda Feench wrtter aflirms It was constructed by the duke of 
Wellington. 
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The lancer couch’d his ruthless spear, 
And hurrying as to havoc near, 

The cohorts’ eagles flew- 
In one dark torrent, broad and strong, 
The advancing onset roll’d along, 
Forth harbinger’d by fierce acclaim, 
That from the shroud of smoke and flame, 
Peal’d wildly the imperial name. 


XII. 

But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host; 
For not an eye the storm that view’d 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude, 
Ner was one forward footstep staid, 
As dropp’d the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, 
Fast they renew’d each serried square; 
And on the wounded and the slain 
Closed their diminish’d files again, 
Till from their lines scarce spears’ lengths 

three, 
Emerging from the smoke they see 
Helmet, and plume, and panoply— 

Then wak’d their fire at once! 
Each musketeer’s revolving knell, 

As fast, as regularly fell, 
AAs when they practice to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 

Then down went helm and lance, 
Down were the eagle banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds and riders went, 
Corslets were pierced, and pennons rent; 

And to augment the fray, 

Wheel’d full against their staggering 
flanks, 
The English horsemen’s foaming ranks 

Forced their resistless way. 

Then to the musket-knell succeeds 

The clash of swords—the neigh of steeds, 
As plies the smith his clanging trade, 
Against the cuirass rang the blade;* 

And while amid their close array, 

Ihe well-served cannon rent their way, 








And while amid their scatter’d band 

Rag’d the fierce rider’s bloody brand, 

Recoil’d in common rout and fear, 
Lancer, and guard, and cuirassier, 

Horsemen, and foot—a mingled host, 

Their leaders fall’n, their standards lost. 


XI. 
Then, WELLINGTON! thy piercing eye 
This crisis caught of destiny— 
The British host had stood 
That morn ’gainst charge of sword and 
lance 
As their own ocean-rocks hold stance, 
But when thy voice had said, ‘* Advance!” 
They were their ocean’s flood.— 
O Thou, whose inauspicious aim 
Hath wrought thy host this hour of shame, 
Think’st thou thy broken bands will bide 
The terrors of yon rushing tide? 
Or will thy chosen brook to feel 
The British shock of levell’d steel? 
Or dost thou turn thine eye 
Where coming squadrons gleam afar, 
And fresher thunders wake the war, 
And other standards fly? 
Think not that in yon columns, file 
Thy conquering troops from distant Dyic, 
Is Blucher yet unknown? 
Or dwells not in thy memory still, 
(Heard frequent in thine hour of ill,) 
What notes of hate and vengeance thrill 
ln Prussia’s trumpet tone? 
What yet remains?—shall it be thine 
To head the reliques of thy line 
{n one dread effort more?— 
The Roman lore thy leisure loved, 
And thou cay’st tell what fortune proved 
That chieftain, who, of yore, 
Ambition’s dizzy paths essay’d, 
And with the gladiators’ aid 
For empire enterprised— 
He stood the cast his rashness play’d 
Left not the victims he had made, 


* A private soldier of the 95th regiment compared the sound which took place immediately upon 
the British cavalry mimgling with those of the enemy, to“ a thousand tinkers at work mending pots 


and kettles.” 


net. 


‘t No persuasion or authority could prevail upon the French troops to stand the shock of the bayo- 
The imperial guards, in particular, hardly stood till the British were within thirty yards of 


them, although the French author, already quoted, has put into their mouths the magnanimous 


sentiment, * The guards never yield—they die.” 


The same author has covered the plateau, or emi 
nence, of St. Jean, which formed the British position, with redoubts and intrenchments which never 
had anexistence. As the narrative, which 1s in many respects curious, was written by an eye-wit- ; Wi 
ness, he was probably deceived by the appearance of'a road and a ditch which runs along part of 


the hill. It may be also mentioned, in eriticising this work, that the writer states the chateau of rt 
Hougomont to have been carried by the French, although it was resolutely and successfully defend- it 

ed during the whole action. ‘The enemy, indeed, possessed themselves of the wood by which it is oh) LO 
surrounded, and at length set fire to the house itself; but the British (a detachmeit of the guards, rh 


under the command of colonel Macdonnell, and afterwards of colonel Home) made good the gardep, 
and thus preserved, by their desperate resistance, the post which covered the return of the duke o: 
Wellington’s right flank. 
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Dug his red grave with his own blade, 
And on the field he lost was laid, 
Abhorr’d—but not despised. 


XIV. 
But if revolves thy fainter thought 
On safety—howsoever bought, 
Then turn thy fearful rein and ride, 
Though twice ten thousand men have died 
On this eventiul day, 
To gild the military fame 
Which thou, for life, in trafiick tame, 
Wilt barter thus away. 
Shall future ages te! this tale 
Of ineonsisteuce faint and frail? 
And art thou he of Lodi’s bridge, 
Marengo’s field, and Wagram’s ridge! 
Or is thy soul like mountain-tide, 
That swell’d by winter storm and shower, 
Rolls down in turbulence of power 
A torrent fierce and wide; 
’Reft of these aids, a rill obscure, 
Shrinking unnotic’d, mean and poor, 
Whose channel shows display’d 
The wrecks of its impetuous course, 
But not one symptom of the force 
By which these wrecks were made! 


XV- 

Spur on thy way!—sinee now thine ear 
Has brook’d thy veterans’ wish to hear, 
Who, as thy flight they ey’d, 

Exclaimn’d—while tears of anguish came, 
Wrung forth by pride, and rage, and 
shame— 
** Oh that he had but died!” 
But yet, to sum this hour of ill, 
Look, ere thou leav’st the fatal hill, 
Back on yon broken ranks— 
Upon whose wild confusion gleams 
‘The moon, as on the troubled streams 
When rivers break their banks, 
And, to the ruin’d peasant’s eye, 
Objects half seen roll swiftly by, 
Down the dread current hurl’d. 
So mingle banner, wain and gua, 
Where the tumultuous flight roils on 
Of warriors, who, when morn begun, 
Defi’d a banded world. 


XVI. 

List—frequent to the hurrying rout 
The stern pursuers’ vengeful shout 
Tells, that upon their broken rear 
Rages the Prussian’s bleody spear. 

So fell a shriek was none, 
When Beresina’s icy flood 
Redden’ dand thaw’d with fame and blood, 


And pressing on thy desperate way, 
Rais’d oft and long their wild hurva, 
The children of the Don. 
Thine ear no yell of horror cleft 
So ominous, when, all bereft 
Of aid, the valiant Polack left— 
Ay, left by thee—found soldier’s grave 
In Leipsic’s-corpse-eneumber’d wave. 
Fate, im these various perils past, 
Reserv’d thee still some future cast;— 
On the dread die thou now hast thrown, 
Hangs not a single field alone, 
Nor one campaign—thy martial fame, 
Thy empire, dynasty, and name, 
Have felt the final stroke; 
And now, o’er thy devoted head 
The last stern vial’s wrath is shed, 
The last dread seal is broke. 


XVI. 
Since live thou wilt—refuse not now 
Before these demagogues to bow, 
Late objects of thy scorn and hate, 
Who shall thy once imperial fate 
Make wordy theme of vain debate.— 
Or shall we say, thou stoop’st less low 
In seeking refuge from the foe, 
Against whose heart, in prosperous life, 
Thine hand hath ever held the knife?— 

Such homage hath been paid 
By Roman and by Grecian voice, 
And there were honour in the-choice, 

If it were freely made. 

Then safely come—in one so low, 
So lost—we cannot own a foe; 
Though dear experience bid us end, 
In thee we ne’er can hail a friend. — 
Come, howsoe’er—but do not hide 
Close in thy heart that germ of pride, 
Krewhile by gifted bard espied, 

That * yet imperial hope;” 
Think not that for a fresh rebound, 
To raise ambition from the ground, 

We yield thee means or scope 
In safety come—but ne’er again 
Hold type of independent reign; 

No islet calls thee lord: 
We ieave thee no confederate band, 
No symbol of thy lost command, 
To be a dagger in the hand 

From which we wrench’d the sword 


XVII. 
Yet, e’en in yon sequester’d spot, 
May worthier conquest be thy lot 
Than yet thy life has known; 
Conquest, unbought by blood or harm 








That needs nor foreign aid nor arm, 
4 triumph all thine own, 
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Such waits thee when thou shalt control 
Chose passions wild, that stubborn soul, 
That marr’d thy prosperous scene: 
Hear this—from no unmoved heart, 
Which sighs, comparing what thou art 
With what thou might’st have been! 


XTX. 

Thou, too, whose deeds of fame renew’d 
Bankrupt a nation’s gratitude, 
To thine own noble heart must owe 
More than the meed she cam bestow. 
Por not a people’s just acclaim, 
Not the full hait of Europe’s fame, 
Thy prince’s smiles, thy state’s decree, 
The ducal rank, the garter’d knee, 
Not these such pure delight afford 
As that, when, hanging up thy sword, 
Well may’st thou think, “ This honest 

steel 
Was ever drawn for public weal; 
And, such was rightful Heaten’s decree, 


Ne’er sheathed unless with victory!” 


XX. 
Look forth,once more,with soften’d heart, 
Ere from the field of fame we part; 
Triumph and sorrow border near, 
And joy oft melts into a tear. 
Alas! what links of love that morn 
Has War’s rude hand asunder torn! 
For ne’er was field so sternly fought, 
And ne’er was conquest dearer bought. 
Here, pil’d in common slaughter, sleep 
Those whom Affection long shall weep; 
Here rests the sire, that ne’er shall strain 
His orphans to his heart again; 
The son, whom, on his native shore, 
The parent’s voice shall bless no more; 
The bridegroom, who has hardly press’d 
His blushing consort to his breast; 
The husband, whom, through many a year 
Long love and mutual faith endear 
‘Thou can’st not name one tender tic 
But here, dissolw’d, its reliques lic! 
O when thou see’st some mourner’s veil 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale, 
Or mark’st the matron’s bursting tears 
Stream when the stricken drum she hears, 
Or sce’st how manlier grief, suppress’d, 
1s labouring ina father’s breast,— 
With no inquiry vain pursue 
The cause, but think on Waterloo! 


XXI. 


Period of honour as of woes, 

What bright careers *twas thine to close! 
Mark’d on thy roll of blood what names, 
To Britain’s memory, and te Fame’s, 





Laid there their last immortal claims! 

Thou saw’st in seas of gore expire 

Redoubted Picton’s soul of fire— 

Saw’st in the mingled carnage lie 

All that of Ponsonby could die— 

De Lancy change Love’s bridal wreath 

For laurels from the hand of death— rf 
Saw’st gallant Miller’s failing eye ™ 
Still bent where Albion’s banners fly, 

And Cameron, in the shock of steel, 

Die like the offspring of Lochiel; 

And generous Gordon, ’mid the strife, 

Fall while he watch’d his leader’s life. 

Ah! though her guardian angel’s shield 

Fene’d Britain’s hero through the field, 

Fate not the less her power made knowny 

Thro’ his friends’ hearts to pierce his own’ 


XXH. 

Forgive, brave dead, th’ imperfect lay! 
Who may your names, your numbers, say? 
What high-strung harp, what lofty line, 
To each the dear earn’d praise assign, 
From high-born chiefs cf martial fame 
To the poor soldier’s lowlier name? 
Lightly ye rose, that dawning day, 
From your cold couch of swamp and clay 
To fill, before the sun was low, 
The bed that morning cannot know. 
Oft may the tear the green sod steep, 
And sacred be the heroes’ sleep, 

Till time shall cease to run; 
And ne’er beside their noble grave 
May Briton pass, and fail to crave 
A blessing on the fallen brave 

Who fought with Wellington! 


XXII. 

Farewell, sad Field’ whose blighted faee 
Wears Desolation’s withering trace; 
Long shall my memory retain 
Thy shatter’d huts and trampled grain, 
With every mark of martial wrong, 
That seathe thy towers, fair Hougomont! 
Yet though thy garden’s green arcade 
The marksman’s fatal post was made, 
Though on thy shatter’d beeches fel! 
The blended rage of shot and shell, 
Though from thy blacken’d pertals tern 
Their fall thy blighted fruit-trees mourn, 
Has not such havoe bought a name 
Immortal in the rolls of fame? "ie 
Yes—Agincourt may be fargot, 
And Cressy be an unknown spot, 

And Bienheim’s name be new 
But still in story and in song, tiie 
For many an age remember’d long, | 
Shall live the towers of Hougomont. 

And fields of Waterloo 
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184 POETRY. 
CONCLUSION. Well art thou now repaid—though slowly 
Stern tide of human Time! That know’st rose, 
not rest, And struggled long with mists thy 
But, sweeping from the cradle to the blaze of fame, 
tomb, | While like the dawn that in the orient 
Bear’st ever downward on thy dusky glows 
breast On the broad wave its earlier lustre 
Successive generations to their doom: came; 
While thy capacious stream has equal} Then eastern Egypt saw the growing 
room flame, 
For the gay bark where Pleasure’s| And Maida’s myrtles gleam’d beneath 
streamers sport, its ray, 


And for the prison-ship of guilt and gloom, 
The fisher-skiff, and barge that bears a 
court, 
Still wafting onward all to one dark silent 
port. 


Stern tide of Time! through what myste- 
rious change 
Of hope and fear have our frail barks 
been driven! | 
For ne’er, before, vicissitude so strange 
Was to one race of Adam’s offspring 
given. 
And sure such varied change of sea and 
heaven, 
Such unexpected bursts of joy and wo, 
Such fearful strife as that where we have 
striven, 
Succeeding ages ne’er again shall know, 
Until the awful term when thou shalt 
cease to flow. 


Well hast thou stood, my country!—the 
brave fight 
Hast well maintain’d through good re- 
port and ill; 
In thy just cause, and in thy native might, 
And in Heaven’s grace and justice con- 
stant still. 
Whether the banded prowess, strength, 


and skill 
Of half the warld against thee stood ar- 
ray'd, 


Or when, with better views and freer will, 
Beside thee Europe’s noblest drew the 
blade, 


Where first the soldier, stung with gene- 
rous shame, 
Rivall’d the heroes of the wat’ry way, 
And wash’d in foemen’s gore, unjust re- 
proach away. 


Now, Island Empress, wave thy crest on 
high, 

And bid the banner of thy patron flow, 

Gallant Saint George, the flower of Chi- 


valry! 
For thou hast fae’d, like him, a dragon 
foe, 


And rescu’d innocence from overthrow, 
And trampled down, like him, tyrannie 
might, 
And to the gazing world may’st proudly 
show 
The chosen emblem of thy sainted 
knight, 
Who quell’d devouring pride, and vindi- 
cated right. 


Yet, ’mid the confidence of just renown, 
Renown dear bought, but dearest thus 


acquir’d, 
Write, Britain, write the moral lessor 
down; 
*Tis not alone the heart with valour 
fir’d, 


The discipline so dreaded and admired, 

Ip many a field of bloody conquest 
known— 

Such may by fame be lured, by gold be 
hired— 

*Tis constancy in the good cause alone 








ach emulous in arms the Ocean Queen 


to aid. 





Best justifies the meed thy valiant sons 
have won. 
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